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General MacArthur: Leader of Our Offensive 
(See National Week) 
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Our of observation of aerial tactics in the tion in fighting numbers. Since last April, 


war zones, your Air Corps wrote the tactical these Martin B-26’s have been joining the 














specifications for an entirely new type of bomb- Army. Now, with our plants quadrupled and 
er. What we need, you said, is a medium our working forces tripled, new swarms of these 
bomber with “heavy bomber” striking power deadly Martin Bombers fly into the fray—to 
. a flying arsenal with heavy guns to pour help beat Hitler at his own game. 
shot and shell in all directions ... a lightning- By production, Hitler launched this brutal war. 
fast bomber that can outfly and outfight pur- By production, with a 6-year start, he overran 
suit ships. Europe. Now, by American production, our 
Martin designed and built that bomber for you _ gallant fighting forces will bear aloft the torch 
and with it the equipment for rapid produc- _ of Liberty . . . through to Victory! 


Flying into Action 


The Martin B-26 Fighting Bomber 


carries such potent fighting equip- 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 


ment as Martin power-operated gun 
turrets, Martin self-sealing fuel 
tanks, and extremely heavy arma- 
ment. In addition to the B-26, 
Martin also is making “‘ Mariner” 
Patrol Bombers for the Nary, and 
“ Baltimore’ Bombers for Britain. 
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IN YOUR BUSINESS...OR ON YOUR OWN CAR... 


General's Mileage Maintenance Plan 
CAN HELP YOU SAVE YOUR TIRES 








Under the Government restrictions, every 


tire on every vehicle operated by your 








business ... or owned by yourself... 





has become an extremely valuable prop- 





erty, demanding the best care available. 





Recognizing the vital need for regular, 





systematic inspections and repairs, 





America’s Quality Tire experts ... The 





General Tire Dealers . . . now offer you 





a tire mileage maintenance service. 





Included in the plan are 12 important 





operations, performed by trained tire 





specialists, using the most modern, scien- 





tific equipment, which 









will put and keep your 
tires in top condition 
... for the longest 


possible mileage. 


By putting the care of 
your passenger tires and 





Copyright, 1942, The General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron,O. 
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truck tires into the hands of your General 
Tire Dealer now, you can assure your- 
self of mileage far in excess of what you 


have normally gotten. 


As a theft deterrent, General Tire Dealers 
are equipped, also, to brand your tire 
sidewalls with large numerals, registered 
for police identification. Experience 
proves that thieves avoid tires branded 


in this manner. 


Regardless of your make of tire, investi- 
gate this maintenance plan...and consult 
with your General Tire Man about any 
of your tire problems. 
His long experience in 
helping both passenger 


tire and trucktireusersto 






get maximum mileage has 
equipped him to help you 


keep your tires running. 


AKRON, 


OHIO 














OUR BIGGEST EXPEDITION............ Fr. 03 
A halt is being called in the long series of 
retreats by the United Nations in the Far 
East. Shoulder-to-shoulder, Americans and 
Australians stand ready for the oncoming 
Japanese. How do they intend to fight? 
What have they in their favor? What 
favors the foe? As the Battle of Australia 
gets under way, Americans can be told 
the facts which will permit an over-all 
view of what General MacArthur faces. 


NATION‘S NO. 1 BUYER.............. P. 14 
Global warfare is making Lieut. Gen. 
Somervell’s job one of the most important 
in the whole Army. On his shoulders falls 
the responsibility of getting out on sched- 
ule the weapons and supplies needed 
by U.S. troops wherever they may be. 
Here is a revealing picture of the General, 
his work, his colleagues, his policies, his 
plans. 


ROAD FO ALAGKA....cccccccccescccccscees P. 16 
American engineers already are at work 
laying out the vital highway from Canada 
to Alaska over which will roll troops, guns 
and equipment for our back door to Asia. 
The strategic importance of the new road 
is analyzed in this article. 


THE SHIPPING CRISIS..............c00008 P. 17 
The fact: German submarines are sinking 
ships faster than new ships are being 
turned out. The result: tanks and planes 
and food—so desperately needed in Aus- 
tralia, Burma, the Near East, Russia, 
England—are piling up on the docks. This 
article tells the reasons why. 


PLANT DISPERSAL............0006 —- FS 
The possibility that America’s coastline 
may be attacked by air focuses sharp at- 
tention on war industries located along our 
eastern and western seaboards. Just how 
vulnerable those plants are to attack, what 
the new Government policy will be is ex- 
plained in this factual survey. 


NEWS within the Nevrs 


ALLOCATING MAN POWER..........P. 19 
By next autumn, this nation will be feel- 
ing the pinch of a real labor shortage. 
That’s why Government officials are talk- 
ing openly of “rationing” man power. . . 
of substituting stricter standards for draft 
deferments. The plans being drawn will 
affect every individual, every business. 
Just how, this analysis makes clear. 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTION RACE....P. 24 
The more aluminum produced by the 
United Nations, the more certain the 
chance of ultimate victory. This week’s 
Pictogram graphically reveals the shape 
of things to come. 


WE'VE BEEN ASKED ABOUT.......... P. 26 
Beginning a new feature .. . each week an 
outstanding development of national af- 
fairs will be treated in its most concise 
form—questions and answers. Each ques- 
tion will be pertinent to great numbers of 
readers; each answer will cover all the es- 
sential facts, briefly and to the point. This 
week, all the answers to all the vital ques- 
tions that can be asked about the Army’s 
new Specialist Corps. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 
FOOD SHORTAGES 








A Message to the Grocers of America 


OU GROCERS who have helped American 
women set the world’s best table, easily and 
economically, have a new responsibility today. 


During this war there are bound to be short- 
ages in some grocery items. But we both know 
that there will be no lack of the basic foods 
which are essential to proper nutrition. There 
is and will be plenty to eat for all. 


That’s where you can do a big job for your 
country. 





You men in direct contact with every family 
can do a lot for morale by merely stating the 
facts to your customers and not permitting any 
of your organization to pass along unfounded 
rumors and reports. 

















It’s up to you now to sell your customers faith, 
hope and confidence—to spike grumbling and 
calamity-howling with optimism and assurance! 











So don’t say, “You’d better stock up on this— 
it’s getting scarcer every day—lI don’t know 
when we will get any more,” etc. 


Don’t permit anything to be said by your em- 
ployees that can promote rumors and dissatis- 
faction. That is the kind of “fifth-column” thing 
we must fight—and you grocers can be of great 
assistance in helping people keep their chins up. 


Face the situation with your usual common 
sense and well-grounded optimism. 








By mobilizing your sales staff to meet this new, 
broader task ... . by sending customers out of 
your store with a clear understanding of the 
sacrifices it should be a privilege to make... 
you will do a real service to your country. 
Under present conditions, you will at times be 
called upon to say that certain foods are un- 
available, or to limit the generous quantities 
you have been accustomed to sell; but we know 
that you, as quartermaster to the American 
family, will perform this duty with a sense of 
pride and responsibility. 


Any so-called shortages will, in the main, be 
caused by senseless buying waves created by 


H. J. 


dangerous and usually groundless rumors. 


Fight against over-buying. Discourage it by 
setting an example in your own purchasing. 
Discourage it with your trade because over- 
buying in itself is the cause of most shortages. 














Let your customers know that any shortages 
will simply require the use of other equally 
edible and nourishing products—that chang- 
ing our menus slightly is about the easiest 
sacrifice we can make for the greatest country 
on earth. Impress upon them that manufac- 
turers and suppliers are alert and will keep a 
generous supply of food on your shelves at 
all times. 


Never has there been more reason to provide 
for a bountiful table in this country. It’s an 
essential part of our war plan that not only 
our armed forces but people behind the lines 
are going to be better fed than ever. 


War is not new to H. J. Heinz Company. Heinz 
factories in England, Canada and Australia 
have been supplying food to the people and 
armies of our allies. In its 73 years of service, 
Heinz has helped to feed America during the 
Spanish-American and the first World War. 


Today, new products and new scientific meth- 
ods of packing are being developed continually 
as our contribution to the building of a better- 
nourished, healthier America. 














And we are continuing to make available a 
long list of the famous 57 Varieties . . . pre- 
pared from select ingredients in spotless, mod- 
ern kitchens . . . so that the keystone label 
still assures the time-saving convenience of 
ready-to-serve dishes and the delicious flavors 
all America loves. 


For your part, as the direct contact between 
manufacturers and the people, in the vital dis- 
tribution of food, you must continue to include 
the priceless ingredient of morale with every 
sale—making your store a constant source of 
truth, courage and inspiration! 


HEINZ COMPANY 


Maker Of The Famous 57 Varieties 
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This advertisement is reprinted here because of the widespread interest and comment that followed its recent appearance in 420 newspapers 























Out of the holocaust of war—out of the Victory that will 
be won through blood and sweat and tears—there will 
emerge a new America, dedicated to the task of rebuilding 
a peaceful world. 

Among its responsibilities will be the development of 
housing to provide a higher standard of living for millions. 
New concepts, new methods and new materials will break 
the bonds of tradition and create a new era of building; and 
in this progress Stran-Steel is destined to play a leading part. 

Stran-Steel is a light, pre-fabricated steel framing with 
an exclusive nailing groove, to which any collateral material 
can be nailed. Stran-Steel’s strength and speed of erection 
effect real economies in the construction of multiple hous- 
ing. Its permanence, fire-safety, freedom from warp and sag, 
and invulnerability to termites safeguard the investment 
and expedite amortization. Insurance rates are lower, de- 
preciation slower, and maintenance greatly reduced. 

To carry out its war assignments, Stran-Steel production 
for Army and Navy buildings has been doubled and doubled 
again, and will be expanded further to meet the increasing 
demand for Stran-Steel in defense housing. 


d win the peace 
that follows...” 
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New SG VatA 


Just to straighten out people's thinking, to get perspective..... 

In 1942: It's planned to turn $47,000,000,000 into war effort. To reach 
that goal will take about twice the present war effort, will call for speed-up. 

Then, in 1943: It's planned to turn nearly $80,000,000,000 into war. That's 
as much effort as all of the American people made to generate the 1929 boom. It 
is a prodigious effort to be made on top of the ordinary business of living. 

Those are the official plans. MThey are for all-out war. 

And: It now is obvious what kind of war this is to be. It's not to be the 
rather slow-moving naval war that many imagine. That's all changed. 

The fact is that a land war is written all over the official figures. 

Those figures show..... 

For the Army: $89,000,000,000 already authorized or requested, with this 
total rising by leaps and bounds. And: There's $4,400,000,000 for additional 
cantonments to care for a projected mass Army of many million men. 

For the Navy: $42,600,000,000 authorized or requested, or less than half 
the Army's total. Of this amount, $15,000,000,000 is for ships. 

It's the Army that is the center of present planning. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 























This all adds up to a serious man-power problem. Not immediately, not next 
month or the month after, but within a year. It needs to be recognized. 

Army is going to be taking large numbers of men before the year is ended. 
Arms industries will have immense demands for men. Old standards will change. 

This meanS..cee. 

Registration of men 45 to 64 years of age isn't just for fun. It's for the 
purpose of getting a complete inventory of skills. It completes the base for 
any rationing of workers that may later become necessary. 

And: The idea that men 36 to 44 will escape active military service needs to 
be revised. They may in 1942, but not in 1943. It's the same with exemptions. 
Married men with dependents are safe from service this year, not next. 

Briefly: War demands upon U.S. man power are likely to become nearly as 
great as in England or Germany. They're not to be satisfied except by ration- 
ing, except by classifying and apportioning men on the basis of war need. 

Idea of registering and mobilizing women isn't yet considered seriously. 











People still don't understand what war's demands will mean. 

There's still an attitude of "they can't do that to me." It is apparent in 
industry, among workers, among farmers, in Congress, everywhere. 

Workers insist that they can't be made to work more than 40 hours a week 
unless for time and one-half for added hours. 

Industry insists it should be given time to shift to war production. Agri- 
culture insists its rewards can't be limited by price fixing if others escape. 

But: In war, Government does what the situation demands, not necessarily 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 





what various groups want. Right now, the emphasis is on pleasing everybody. 

We don't want to alarm anybody or to suggest that it's imminent here. Yet: 
It is well to know the trend of rather conservative thinking in Britain. There, a 
well-known economist, Sir William Beveridge, says in the conservative London 
Times that it's necessary to substitute service for private gain as a war in- 
centive, that all groups must be mobilized as soldiers are mobilized in service. 

He recommends that, in wartime..... 

1. Trade unions become servants of the state not of individual workers. 

2. Vital war industries come under the direct control of the state. 

3. Party politics and party government be put on ice for the duration. 

That's the pattern of a fascist state. But: It seems to be the model for wag- 
ing war. It isn't a model the President is ready to accept. Rather: He's think- 
ing in terms of personal gain as a war incentive for workers and farmers. Yet: 
While he may not know it, there are men around him who think in terms of service 
as the incentive, who think fascist fire will have to be fought with the same fire. 

As matters stand here..... 

President Roosevelt: Appears assured and confident, not at all ruffled by 
events. Doing an immense amount of work, but standing it well. 

Donald Nelson: At the end of his official honeymoon. Inclined to talk a bit 
tougher than he acts. On the spot as decisions must be made to shut down or not 
to shut down many industries that can be converted to war work. Still slow to take 
some of the drastic steps that Hitler took back in 1933. 

Leon Henderson: Resting up for what will be a test of his ability and his 
plans. Up against the highly difficult problem of rationing and of retail price 
fixing. Due to step on a lot of toes and to run into much trouble. 

Jesse Jones: Ready now for a counteroffensive against critics. Able to an- 
nounce a synthetic rubber program of a minimum of 700,000 tons. Steel, rubber, 
aluminum, magnesium expansion plans that he's financing are impressive in total. 









































































Dollar-a-year-men: Under fire again. It's very probable that dollar-a-year 
men will be denied power to influence decisions that affect their industries. 
It's even possible that the trend will be toward salaried workers in key jobs. 




















































When it comes to the war itself..... f 
There's a tendency to look at the Australian situation from the wrong end. - 

It isn't so certain that Japan will make a head-on assault there. tigid 
Rather: Japan probably will push her encirclement operations, probably will i. 

try to take the Solomon Islands, to take New Caledonia, to get set to try to cut = 
the U.S. supply lines, to make the next phase of the war a continuing sea war. 
U.S. difficulty again is the very long line of supply, the very complicated The 
problem of moving men and supplies across thousands of miles of ocean. an 
Big inside argument is going to be this..... lurki 
Whether to use Australia as a springboard for an offensive, or Sea ; 
Whether to do no more than try to hold Australia while making the main ef- dept 

fort against Japan from another direction. Second choice seems likely. Tod: 
fons 

Right now the U.S. war effort is impeded by an acute shipping shortage. our s 

It's no longer the inability of American industry to produce war goods that new 
creates the bottleneck. Instead: More goods are being produced than can be moved. They 





Causes are two: (1) the high and rising trend in sinkings, mostly in U.S. 
waters; (2) the rather leisurely tempo of new ship construction, when compared 
with the need. Tendency of officials is to compare shipbuilding with past rates 
of building, not with today's needs. It's a dangerous tendency. 

Lack of merchant shipping probably will be responsible for the next instance 
of "too little and too late." This problem is an old one, but isn't being met. 
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Unless and until America is the 
most powerful nation in the air, 
our safety, our freedom, and our 
standard of living will not again 


be what they have been in the past 


N this nation’s battle for the free- 

dom of the seas, no ship performs a 
more unique and vital duty than thenon- 
tigid airship — the familiar Goodyear 
“blimp.” Its specialty is spotting sub- 
marines and mines. 
The blimp’s great advantage is that it 
can fly slow enough to see a raider 
lurking as deep as 90 feet below the 
sea; then hover motionless to drop its 
depth charges with bull’s-eye certainty. 


Today the Navy is operating new squad- 
tons of Goodyear-built blimps over 
our sea lanes and in shore patrol. These 
new air scouts are the largest ever built. 
They can cruise for thousands of miles, 


if puts the finger 
on U-boats 


..filhoms degp! 


stay aloft for days without refueling — 
their gasoline consumption is so low. 


Our ability to produce these ships 
quickly and in larger size than ever 
before is due to Goodyear’s years of 
pioneering in a// branches of aeronau- 
tics. Since the last war proved the 


Yes—Combat Tires! Even an anti-tank gun 
won’t put these Goodyear combat tires out 
of action. They’re used on military vehicles. 


effectiveness of blimps in shore patrol, 
Goodyear built, maintained and opera- 
ted its own fleet of airships — to be in 
readiness for just such an emergency 
as confronts the nation today. 


Similarly in many new products we 
are now building to speed victory, 
ranging from bomber wings to combat 
tires for military vehicles, we are pio- 
neering new advances in construction 
and design that will benefit the public 
when times return to normal. Goodyear 
is building for tomorrow — today! 
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More War Powers for President . . . Rise in Living Costs... 


Restrictions on 


Production. War material output is 
increasing at a rapid rate, with airplane 
production up 50 per cent since Pearl Har- 
bor. In reporting this heartening news, 
however, Donald Nelson, chairman of the 
War Production Board, said Americans 
had no cause for complacency, that “we 
are nowhere near our goals.” Instead, WPB 
plans to drive harder for war production, 
to convert more factories to war work. 

Canners. Tin plate conservation order 
threatens operations of many canning 
plants. Promised by WPB is technical as- 
sistance and advice in adapting machinery 
to produce munitions in some form. Can- 
ners should tell WPB’s food supply branch 
of their plight. 

Radios. Little conversion is expected 
from radio factories. WPB expects to go on 
making radios—but for the Army and 
Navy, not for civilians. Estimates placed 
communication equipment requirements at 
$125,000,000 a month by the end of the 
year—enough to use every facility of the 
radio manufacturing industry. 

Phonographs. Makers of automatic 
phonograph and amusement machinery 
were sent a stop order by WPB, effective 
May 1. The order is explained by the fact 
that a “juke box” contains enough brass 
for 750 cartridge cases, enough steel for five 
light machine guns; that the aluminum in 
125 machines would make one fighter air- 
plane. 


Rationing. Next commodity on the 
consumer list of rations is gasoline. Petrol- 
eum Co-ordinator Ickes announced that a 
card system for motorists would become 
effective within a month or six weeks in 
all areas affected by transportation short- 
ages. Motorists in other areas need not 
worry for the moment. 

Cellophane. Restrictions on the use of 
cellophane wrappers continue. WPB has 
extended curtailment to packages for in- 
fant garments, windows for envelopes and 
wrapping for a list of drugs and chemicals. 

Shoe machinery. Manufacturers of leath- 
er-working, tanning and shoe machinery 
are prohibited from accepting or filling 
orders from anyone without at least an 
A-9 priority rating. WPB plans to convert 
plants to ordnance. 

Molybdenum. WPB announces a com- 
plete allocation system for molybdenum. 
This metal, abundant domestically, is 
needed as a steel alloy to replace dwindling 
supplies of tungsten, formerly imported 
from China. 

Milk deliveries. Householders soon may 
be rationed on milk deliveries. The Office 
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Milk Deliveries . . . Ration Cards for Gasoline 








THE WAR WEEK 
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Day-by-day record of American war 
activity from official U.S. announce- 
ments: 

March 14: United States cruiser Houston 
and destroyer Pope lost in three-day battle 
with Japanese naval forces in Java Sea; 
British, Dutch and Australian losses in 
same battle totaled four cruisers, six de- 
stroyers and a sloop; estimated Japanese 
losses were one cruiser and one destroyer 
sunk and heavy damage to two other cruis- 
ers, three destroyers. 


March 16: American submarine sank 
enemy freighter in Japanese waters... A 
3,000-ton enemy tanker was sunk in Philip- 
pine area ... U.S. fighters downed three 
Japanese planes, lost one, in battle north of 
Australia ... Flying Fortress bombed Jap- 
anese airdrome on New Britain Island, de- 
stroying two parked aircraft. 


March 17: General Douglas MacArthur 
and staff arrived in Australia by plane to 
take supreme command in Australia and 
Philippine areas ... Enemy raid on Bataan 
lines repulsed. 


March 18: Combined operations of Amer- 
ican and Australian forces in the area near 
New Guinea resulted in heavy Japanese 
losses at the cost of only one plane; sunk: 
2 heavy cruisers, 5 transports or cargo 
ships; probably sunk: 1 light cruiser, 3 de- 
stroyers and a mine sweeper; heavily dam- 
aged: 1 cruiser, 1 destroyer, 6 troop ships, 
1 aircraft tender, 2 gunboats; destroyed: 3 
seaplanes, many small boats. 


March 19: Lieut. Gen. Josepit W. Stilwell 
placed in command of Fifth and Sixth Chi- 
nese Armies, operating with British forces 
in Burma . .. American heavy bombers 
raided Japanese-held airport on Timor. 


March 20: Direct hit scored on large Japa- 
nese cruiser by two heavy bombers in at- 
—_ - Japanese-held Rabaul, New Britain 

sland. 


pects, OPA clamped a temporary ceiling 
on gasoline in 17 Eastern States, Oregon, 
Washington and the District of Columbia, 
Retail prices must be kept at levels pr. 
vailing March 13. 

Fertilizer. OPA invaded the retail fie 
again with ceilings over three fertilize; 
used by farmers. Prices for nitrate of soda, 
ammonium sulphate and cyanamide ar 
fixed at levels prevailing Feb. 27. 


Railroads. WPB has directed that 19% 
steel requirements for the nation’s raj}. 
roads be filled. These include 36,000 freight 
cars and 1,260,000 tons of heavy steel rail, 
Railroads also get an A-l-a rating for 
emergency repairs. WPB also asked all ca 
builders to standardize and pool designs, 
promised safety from antitrust actions, 


Antitrust laws. Conspiracy to fix price 
on American cheese and cheese products is 
charged against 101 dealers, processors and 
distributors in an indictment returned in 
Chicago. Cheese officials say they followed 





suggestions of the Federal Trade Commis. 
sion and the Department of Agriculture. 


Damage insurance. Sent to the Pres 
dent from Congress was a bill authorizi 

$1,000,000,000 for a war damage insuran 

program. Commerce Secretary Jones pla 

to insure property owners at rates ap 
proximating 10 cents per $100. 





Public debt. Senate approval has been 





gained for a bill raising the national debi 





of Defense Transportation has requested 
distributors to replace daily service with 
deliveries every other day, to eliminate 
special deliveries. Reason: To conserve 
tires and equipment. 

Typewriters. Typewriter rationing plans 
are in the mill. WPB will permit produc- 
tion of 325,000 standard machines and 75,- 
000 portables through the remainder of 
the year, but 68 per cent of standards and 
88 per cent of portables will be reserved 
for Army and Navy use. 


Prices. Living costs are going up. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics finds that household 
expenses last month were 11.7 per cent 
above February, 1941, and 14.2 per cent 
above the prewar period. 

Tires: Acting OPA Administrator Hamm 
announced that the four major rubber 
companies had agreed to rescind price in- 
creases made January 1 and will rebate 
to customers amounts collected above 
quotations on December 31. 

Gasoline. In the face of rationing pros- 


limit from $65,000,000,000 to $130,000, 
000,000. Meanwhile, the Treasury reported 
income tax receipts through March 16 of 
$1,753,000,000, compared with $790,000, 
000 a year ago. 


War powers. Power of the President to 
direct the nation’s war effort was further 
increased by Congress. The Second War 
Powers Bill gives him authority to requis- 
tion machinery and tools; apply priorities 
to tools as well as materials; punish viola- 
tion with a $10,000 fine and a year in 
jail; regulate motor carriers and _ water 
carriers to the same extent the railroads 
now are regulated; examine war COl- 
tractors’ books. 


Strategic materials. Report of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce reveals that the Texas 
tin smelter will begin operations in April 
that synthetic rubber production plans 
have been boosted to 700,000 tons a yeal. 
Total Federal Loan Agency commitments 
for war aggregate $11,494,000,000. 
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ELGIN TANK CLOCK—one of the many precision instruments now being pro- 
duced by Elgin for the U. S. Government. Before acceptance, these sturdy, jeweled 
clocks undergo the most rigid tests. For they must perform reliably under condi- 
tions of severe shock, sudden changes in position, and wide ranges of temperature. 


To help synchronize U. S. tank operations, Elgin 
has created a special vibration-proof, sweep-second 
tank clock. This is but one of the many types of pre- 
cision instruments Elgin is now building for 
America’s army, navy and aviation needs. 


@ In code, messages flash back from ad- 
vancing tank units to field headquarters. 
This tank company has reached its objec- 
tive at 10:46... that one has met unex- 
pected resistance at a specified point... 
another, at 10:59, is in danger of a flanking 
attack from a given direction. As reports 
come in from all the units, giving situations 
and times, the commanding officer has a 
clear picture of the front. He can coordi- 
nate operations. He knows where and 


* * * * * 


when his forces can best be maneuvered. 

Time control in U. S. tanks is maintained 
by special tank clocks. Increasing quan- 
tities of these jeweled, carefully-adjusted 
timepieces are now being produced by 
Elgin on government order. In addition, 
Elgin is also turning out other types of 
precision instruments vital to America’s 
army, navy and aviation needs. 

Instantly available at Elgin for this 
exacting work were the finest scientific 


* Elgin manufactures for army, navy and aviation use: 
NAVIGATION WATCHES * STOP WATCHES * AVIATION CLOCKS * TANK CLOCKS + SERVICE WATCHES * CHRONOMETRIC TACHOMETERS 


COMPASSES « TIME FUZES FOR SHELLS * JEWEL BEARINGS * SPECIAL TIMING DEVICES FOR NAVAL AND AVIATION USE 
RAILROAD AND TRANSPORTATION WATCHES 
























Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois, U. 8, A; 


and research laboratories in the watch- 
making world. And to the delicate oper- 
ations, Elgin’s American craftsmen bring 
a skill and experience painstakingly de- 
veloped through four generations. 

Every Elgin precision instrument is 
thoroughly American. All parts are de- 
signed and created exclusively in the Elgin 
factory—the largest in the world devoted 
to the manufacture of fine timepieces. 


ELGIN: 


THE GREATEST NAME IN AMERICAN FINE 
WATCHMAKING SINCE 1865 


* * * * * * 
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Bad medicine for big bombers 


oO” way to spoil a bomber’s aim is to 
hang a curtain of steel over your ship 
and dare him to come down through it. 
To get that curtain of steel up there 


requires quick-firing, flexible guns. 


To the plant of the Westinghouse 
Electric Elevator Company the Navy, a 
few months ago, brought its plans for 
such a gun. And to Westinghouse was 
given the important job of building the 
mounts that would control the aiming of 


these batteries of quick-firing guns. 


And the Navy said, “Well done!” 


Today, over the Westinghouse plant, 


there floats the Navy’s “E” pennant— 





for excellence—eloquent testimony to 
the manner in which this Westinghouse 
plant performed the job. How was this 
plant able to get into growing produc- 
tion of these mounts so quickly? The 
answer lies in a Westinghouse character- 


istic called “know how”—the ability to 


get things done in the best possible way. 


This Westinghouse “know how” makes 
itself felt wherever Westinghouse crafts- 
men build things. Whether for the com- 
mon defense or the general welfare, this 
“know how” is doing a job. The same 
skill and ingenuity that made so many 
splendid things for peacetime living are 
now being applied to many important 


war weapons. 





THE COMMON DEFENSE, TO PROMOTE THE GENERAL WELFARE” 








“Know how’”’ will work for 
you again 


We look forward to the day when we 
can give your home, your farm, or your 
factory the full benefit of Westinghouse 
“know how” again. To speed that day 
means just one thing to us: to produce, 
in ever-increasing quantities, the tools 


with which to get the victory job done. 





Westinghouse 


For the Common Defense 


Sterilamps 
Bomb Fuses 
Tank Equipment 


Military Radio Equipment 
Plastic Plane Parts 
Seadrome Lighting Equipment 


Navy Ship Turbines and Gears 
Blackout Plant Lighting 
Equipment 


For the General Welfare 


Air Conditioning 
Electric Refrigerators 


Switchboards 
Lamps 


Elevators 


These lists mention only some of the many thousands of Westinghouse products. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO., 


PITTSBURGH, 





Steam Turbines 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Copr. 1942, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
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OUR BIGGEST EXPEDITION: 
MacARTHUR’S NEW TASK 


Necessity of Retaining Australia as Starting Point for an Offensive 


American men, planes, 
tanks and guns ready 
for vital test with enemy 


The United States will make its first all- 
out stand against Japan in Australia. Im- 
portant numbers of American troops for 
the first time are ready with the needed 
planes, tanks and mobile guns to fight it 
out with the Japanese on a vital front of 
this war. 

The real story back of recent dramatic 
events is disclosed by officials to be one of 
a great struggle to hold Australia. This, 
and not the widely hailed start of a general 
offensive by the United States in the South 
Pacific, is the declared meaning of the ar- 
rival in Australia of the AEF. This is also 
the explanation for General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s run through the Japanese block- 
ade to take supreme command of all 
forces in that part of the world. 

A campaign to prevent the capture of 
Australia by Japan is beginning. Stopping 
the oncoming Japanese as his soldiers 
stopped them on Bataan Peninsula is to 
be General MacArthur’s first job. If and 
when that job is done, then Australia is 
certain to become the base for an Ameri- 
can offensive. Moreover, the authentic 
story of events reveals that, instead of 
transferring attention from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific as sometimes supposed, 
American strategy still rates Hitler as En- 
emy No. 1 and ranks the order of impor- 
tance of the British-American fronts as 
being England, the Near East and Russia, 
India and China and Australia. 

Nevertheless, this is the real beginning 
of the war in the Pacific for the United 
States. The weeks since Pearl Harbor have 
been consumed in preparation. Assembling 
American sea, land and air power and the 
movement and protection of U.S. cargo 
ships over the 7,500-mile route to Australia 

















are parts of that huge starting task. 

The outcome of the campaign for Aus- 
tralia is considered by informed officials 
a most uncertain. Bitter battles by air, 
land and sea are under way and more are 
impending. Thousands of American sol- 
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diers, sailors and pilots will be in the thick 
of the fighting. 

The stake is regarded as control of the 
whole Southwest Pacific region. The result 
of the battles now beginning will decide 
the fate of Australia. And possession of 
Australia, in turn, is expected to deter- 
mine the whole future course of the Pacif- 
ic war. If Australia stands, the United Na- 
tions will have a base with resources to 
feed and help equip armies to wage war 
without letup, and ultimately to smash 
through with an offensive that will re- 
lieve the embattled American army on 
Bataan. If Australia falls, the United Na- 
tions lose their last stronghold in that 
part of the world. The Japanese then 
become supreme in the South Pacific. 

Japan’s strategy. The 
campaign for Australia al- 
ready is being launched by 
Japan as a great pincers 
movement. The aim is to cut 
the supply lines to Australia 
and shut off the flow of vital 
sinews of war, especially oil, 
of which the Australians pro- 
duce almost none. The west- 
ern arm of the pincers al- 
ready is reaching down the 
coast to cut the sea lanes to 
Australia through the Indian 
Ocean. 

From the north and east, 
the Japanese threat is still 
more menacing. There, Aus- 
tralia faces the double dan- 
ger of land invasion on one 
flank and sea and air attack 
on the other. 

Strategists expect Japa- 
nese attempts to establish 
bridgeheads on the north for 
a land invasion. This would 
drive down toward the south- 
eastern coastal strip, which 
is the population center and 
the industrial and agricultural 
heart of the island continent. 

The other danger is of sea 
and air assault from the 
east. Japan already has be- 





gun invasion of New Guinea, and reach- 
ing out through the neighboring island 
chains toward the strategic Free French 
island of New Caledonia. This, if captured, 
would become the springboard for a drive 
on that vital link in the American supply 
line and convoy route, New Zealand. 
These blows if they should succeed, 
would place MacArthur’s men in the grav- 
est peril. Australia would be cut off from 
all supplies. Sea and air attacks would be 
launched against Brisbane, Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and other large cities near the coast. 
Japanese land and air forces would be 
attacking at the same time from the rear. 
United States strategy. The one great 
principle of American war making in the 
Southwest Pacific is to open a supply line 
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GENERALS WAINWRIGHT, MacARTHUR 


The battle on Bataan continues 




















MacARTHUR’S MEN... 


GENERAL BRETT: 
Air commander 


to Australia and keep it open. Moves to 
do that began almost instantly after war 
broke out. These moves have been kept up 
with great ship movements under heavy 
naval protection. Now, the question on the 
lips of many Americans—Where is the 
Pacific Fleet?—has been answered. It has 
been convoying the AEF to Australia. It 
has not lost a transport or a soldier, though 
its ships have been attacked over and 
over again by planes and submarines. 

But now the Navy’s task becomes heav- 
ier instead of lighter. The Navy must de- 
fend with ships and planes and lives the 
supply route that has been opened. 

The problem of defending Australia is 
first of all a naval task. Second, it is a re- 
sponsibility of the Air Forces. 

The Pacific Fleet, spread thin on mis- 
sions reaching from Alaska to the Coral 
Sea, must stake everything with all the 
warships it can spare on the protection of 
the 7,500-mile supply line from the United 
States to Honolulu to New Zealand to 
Australia. This includes the risk of a ma- 
jor battle with the Japanese fleet, ranging 
north of New Guinea and said to be cen- 
tered near Truk Island in the Carolines, 
ready to move in any direction. The U.S. 
Navy’s raids into the Gilbert Islands and 
the Marshalls have had protection of the 
supply line as their aim. The Navy air arm 
has a heavy responsibility for patrol of the 
boundless seas, for spying out and report- 
ing the enemy’s movements, and for fight- 
ing off every air attack on the convoys. 

The place of air power. The all-im- 
portant job of repelling the Japanese inva- 
sion is the assignment of the American air- 
men, ably helped as they will be by the 
fliers of the Royal’ Australian Air Force. 

The defense of Australia will be the first 
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AMERICANS EN ROUTE: 
They can barber well, battle better 


great test of the U.S. Army Air Forces. 
That is the meaning of the presence in 
Australia of Lieut. Gen. George H. Brett, 
commander of the United Nations air 
forces in the Southwest Pacific. Another 
of the questions that have puzzled many 
Americans now is being answered—Where 
are the American planes and fliers? Many 
of them have been going to Australia. 
There, for the first time in the whole course 
of the war in the Pacific, the United Na- 
tions will have planes enough to meet the 
Japanese on somewhere near even terms. 

Beating off the landing attempts, break- 
ing up the Japanese invasion convoys, and 
bombarding any attacking fleet units will 
be the special job of the American heavy 
bombers. They are already at it. Beating 
off Japanese bomber attacks and tangling 
with the tricky Japanese Zero fighters is 
the assignment of the pursuit forces. They 
are at work on. that assignment, too. 
Guarding the far-flung Australian coasts 
against sea and aii attack is as big a de- 
fensive job as any air force ever assumed. 

How the fighting begins. The cam- 
paign for Australia begins as did the bat- 
tle for Java. Heavy air fighting centers 
over the island steppingstones and straits 
north of Australia, just as it raged among 
the islands and straits north of Java. 
American bombers are on the job, pound- 
ing away at the Japanese bases and on- 
coming fleets. But again, just as in Java, 
the Japanese keep fighting ahead toward 
their objective, which this time is Australia. 

Japan’s advantages. The Japanese are 
pounding on toward this new conquest 
spurred by successive triumphs of their 
swift campaign. Behind them are victories 
at Hong Kong, in Malaya, at Singapore, 
and Java. They have sunk the British bat- 
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—Harris & Ewing, U. S. Navy, Acme 
ADMIRAL LEARY: 
Fleet commander 


tleship Prince of Wales and the battle 
cruiser Repulse, and are fresh from the 
triumph of smashing a combined Dutch- 
British-American fleet in the Java Sea, 
Their own main battle fleet is intact, while 
a large part of the American battle force 
was sent to the bottom or put out of ac- 
tion at Pearl Harbor. The Japanese have 
an army many times as large as any that 
the United Nations can place against them 
in Australia. The Japanese force is seasoned 
by years of actual fighting. They already 
have a ring of sea and air bases from which 
to launch their attack. They have the as 
surance of growing supplies of food and of 
obtaining oil from the conquered lands. 
Japan’s disadvantages. Japan’s forces 
now are spread so thin as to leave her open 
to attack. The front reaches from the 
homeland to Manchukuo, south through 
China, Indo-China, Burma and Rangoon, 
southeast to Singapore, east to Java and 
New Guinea and beyond, and then swings 
north through thousands of islands to the 
far-distant Kurile group, near Kamchatka. 
This is a distance equal to nearly half 
the circumference of the world. Japan's 
German ally warns of danger, and urges 
the Japanese to attack Russia to relieve the 
mounting pressure on Hitler in Europe. 
Added to the Australian threat is help 
being given by the United States to the 
Chinese and British in developing a strong- 
er front in Burma, where Lieut. Gen. Jo 
seph W. Stilwell is being placed in com- 
mand of two Chinese divisions by Ger- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The Japanese 
are vulnerable to exactly the kind of flank 
attack that is being prepared against them. 
Australia’s advantages. Australia is 
self-sufficient in all necessary kinds of food. 
She produces abundantly of wheat, meat, 
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D sry products, fruits. The Australian 


Army and the AEF never can be starved 
out by a Japanese blockade. Australia 
produces wool, but little cotton. She has 
abundant coal, iron, blast furnaces, and the 
largest war industries of all the United 
Nations of the Far Pacific. These are mak- 
ing planes, tanks, guns and ammunition. 
They readily can be put to the task of 
assembling American planes. Besides all 
this, the Australians are fighting for their 
own soil and homes. They are not handi- 
capped by racial divisions. They get on 
better with the Americans than with the 
British. Relative strength is a military se- 
cret. But, at present, the Australians prob- 
ably greatly outnumber the U.S. troops. 
Australia’s disadvantages. The great- 
est of all these is lack of petroleum. Aus- 
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tralia’s total gasoline production from 
shale is only about 10,000,000 gallons a 
year, enough for about two weeks’ ordi- 
nary consumption. Now that the East 
Indies oil fields are held by Japan, this 
means a great problem for the U.S. Navy 
of convoying tankers. 

With an area as big as the United States, 
Australia has only 7,000,000 people. Half 
of these live in the cities in the eastern 
and southeastern coastal strip. Great arid 
areas separate this area from the settled 
southwest corner around the port of Perth. 
More desert lies between both settled parts 
and the far-distant American base at Port 
Darwin on the North Coast. These inhab- 
ited areas are like islands within an island 
continent. To keep Japan from making 
landings somewhere on Australia’s far- 


flung shores is considered scarcely possible. 

Task of the United States. With efforts 
4,000 miles apart in Australia and Burma, 
the United States is taking over leadership 
on two fronts in the war against Japan. A 
halt is being called in the long series of 
retreats. Orders are to hold Australia at 
all costs. Thus the war in the Southwest 
Pacific reaches a turning point. The Amer- 
icans and Australians can stand or fall in 
Australia. But there can be no further re- 
treat. General MacArthur, whose army in 
Bataan already has shown that the Japa- 
nese can be stopped, is officially judged to 
be the man to halt Japan in this crisis. 
Official hope is that, by hard fighting in 
the coming weeks, the Japanese can be 
turned back and Australia saved as a base 
for future offensive operations. 
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General Somervell: Nation’s 


No. 1 Purchasing Agent 


Huge Job of Commander of Supply in Maintaining an Army of Millions 


His record of efficiency 
in building cantonments 
and ordnance plants 


Brehon Burke Somervell, an Irishman 
from Arkansas, who rose four grades from 
lieutenant colonel to lieutenant general in 
a year and a quarter, has taken over a 
supply job so big that the manner in which 
he does it may lose or win the war; may 
shorten the fighting or lengthen it by years. 

As commander of the service of supply, 
General Somervell has many billions to 
spend and 2,000,000 men to arm, feed and 
supply. Both the money and the men are 
growing every day. Ultimately, he may 
have as many as 10,000,000 men to supply 
with arms, food and clothing. 

First among the General’s problems of 
hastening the flow of materials is the job 
of achieving a co-ordination between his 
own work and that of the over-all produc- 
tion chieftain, Donald Nelson. Civilians and 
Army officers still do not think exactly the 
same way about production methods. But 
Gen. Somervell comes nearer to thinking 
like a civilian than do most Army officers. 

General Somervell is firmly established 
in his own post with plenty of authority 
and room to work. He was selected by Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, the Chief of Staff, 
for the job. And he has the esteem of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, under whose eyes he has 
worked for eight Moreover, the 
General is fully impressed with the urgency 
of the present situation, has been for as 
long as anyone in Washington. He has 
seen too many soldiers drill with wooden 
guns, heard too many times the phrase, 
“too little and too late.” 

Already, the General is cutting the dead 
wood out of the War Department, trying 
to get capable men into his own organiza- 
tion. His own office will be next door to 
that of Robert P. Patterson, the Under 
Secretary, and the two will work closely 
together. Men from the War Production 
Board are being absorbed into the Army 
and will work inside the General’s own 
agency. They are Mr. Nelson’s hand- 


years. 


picked men—Douglas MacKeachie, the 
chain store man; A. J. Browning, the wall- 
paper man, and others. 

The order that all procurement agen- 
cies, in all departments, regard themselves 
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as part of one big outfit that has the sole 
purpose of winning the war of production 
is only a hint of what is to come in the 
procurement agencies. Mr. Nelson issued 
the order, but it is wholly in line with the 
views and practice of General Somervell. 
It instructs men to use the telephone more 
and letters less in transacting business 
with other production agencies. 

The job of General Somervell is so big 
as to blur the imagination. He will de- 
cide how much of what to buy to match 
the Army’s general staff plans. He is a 
member of the general staff. His agency 
of Service of Supply will let contracts, 
spend money, and see that what it gets 
comes up to its own idea of what it needs. 
In his own shop, the General could ignore 
Mr. Nelson, except that the war produc- 
tion chief controls priorities and the allo- 
cation of materials. But General Somer- 
vell will have no trouble co-operating with 
Mr. Nelson; the General is an expert at 
co-operating. He worked with Mayor La 
Guardia of New York and got along fine. 

In the division of authority in the War 
Department, General Somervell got about 
60 per cent of the work that has to be 
done behind the lines. Lieut. Gen. Lesley 
J. McNair will train the ground force, 
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DOUGLAS MacKEACHIE 
. » » hand-picked 





which means tanks, artillery, infantry, 
everything that fights below the treetops. 
Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Arnold will train 
his fliers and buy the planes and _ those 
things peculiar to the air corps. 

The rest falls upon General Somervell, 
His authority covers: The Ordnance De. 
partment, which designs, buys and makes 
all of the guns and land fighting machines 
of the war and the ammunition for them, 
plus even machine guns and bombs for 
aircraft; the Quartermaster Corps, which 
supplies uniforms, tents, barracks, trans- 
portation; the military functions of the 
Corps of Engineers, which builds camps, 
ordnance plants; the Adjutant General’s 
department, which puts out orders and 
regulations for the Army; all corps area 
the Judge Advocate General's 
work, except courts martial and _ purely 
legal matters; the Medical Corps; the 
Signal Corps: the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral; the Chaplain Corps; chemical war- 
fare service, and the finance department, 
which pays for the whole business. 

The system still has not been entirely 
licked. Contracts move slowly out of the 
War Department. Mindful of the work of 
the Truman Committee, the Department 
holds back until its investigations have 
been completed. Officers fear that one of 
these days another committee might come 
along and find that a thief crept through 
a gap in the red tape. They sacrifice speed 
to make certain their path is safe. 

That is not the way General Somervell 
has worked in the past, however. He built 
Army camps and ordnance plants so fast 
he got a medal for the job, and, when 
there was criticism that speculation had 
been found far down the line, and that 
the projects were costly, he said: 

“Our progress, in terms of the number 
of men in the hoosegow, is just one re- 
moved from the saints. 

“We're buying time, and time is the 
most expensive commodity in the world. 
Time and economy don’t mix. It doesn’t 
do any good to fix the bridge after the 
battle is over.” 

General Somervell is fast on his feet 


offices: 


both physically and mentally. His mind, 
spongelike, absorbs facts instantly. All of 
his service career, which began in 1914, has 


been spent in the Corps of Engineers, al 
elite, or brain trust, wing of the Army. It 
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Snowshoe trooper Summer field 


had only 190 officers when he went into it. 
In peacetime, it offers an especial appeal 
to capable, ambitious officers. They get 
all sorts of interesting outside assignments. 
From time to time, he has been detached 
from the Corps to do special jobs. 

The General’s first job for the Govern- 
ment was handling money. In 1914, he 
was spending his graduation leave in Paris 
when the war broke out. He offered his 
services to the American Embassy and 
was made cashier of a committee to help 
Americans get back home. He handed 
out to stranded Americans $1,000,000 
which the State Department had hurried 
over on the U.S.S. Tennessee. 

Not long after, he was ordered to join 
the Pershing expedition into Mexico on 
the chase of Villa. In the World War, he 
was with the first engineers regiment to 
reach France, built a munitions dump and 
an advance depot. Then Captain Somer- 
vell got leave, borrowed a car and went 
to the front to talk himself into a post 
with an infantry regiment. He got the 
Distinguished Service Cross for a recon- 
naissance he made behind enemy lines. 

Captain Somervell went to Coblenz 
with the Army of Occupation and found 
Anna Purcell, an American girl, doing war 
work. He married her. In the 1920s, as a 
major he conducted a survey of the Rhine 
and Danube rivers for the League of Na- 
tions. Next, he did an economic survey of 
Turkey for Kemal Ataturk. 

In the early days of the New Deal, he 
was brought to Was..ington as executive 
director of the National Emergency Coun- 
cil, the planning body for the New Deal 
which later became transformed into what 
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Winter field Armored force 


—U. S. Army Signal Corps 
GENERAL SOMERVELL 
. @ mammoth job 


is now Lowell Mellett’s Office of Govern- 
ment Reports. 

He became Lieut. Col. Somervell in the 
summer of 1935 and was sent to Florida 
to build the ship canal, a job in which 
the President was especially interested. But 
Congress blew up the project in 1936. In 
intervals of spare time, Colonel Somervell 
rebuilt Gainesville, Ga., for the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. after a hurricane. 

Colonel Somervell’s work on the NEC 
and the ship canal had established a contact 
with President Roosevelt. He did engineer 
consultant work for the Works Progress 





Ski trooper 
... to keep their supplies coming means... 
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Paratrooper Summer mounted 


Administration in the Southeast and 
gained a familiarity with WPA _ work. 
When that agency ran into trouble in New 
York in 1936, Colonel Somervell was 
called in. It was about the biggest relief 
job in the nation at the time. He had a 
$10,000,000-a-month pay roll. 

In WPA, Colonel Somervell was always 
skating on thin ice. It was a day of boon- 
doggling. The Colonel established and 
maintained a close and friendly contact 
with Mayor La Guardia. His WPA men 
were not shovel leaners. The Colonel in- 
sisted on efficiency to such a degree that 
the head of the Workers Alliance in New 
York said: “I suppose the fellow that built 
the pyramids was efficient, too.” 

In 1940, the Colonel was brought to 
Washington and put in charge of the 
Army’s building program. Cantonments 
and ordnance plants were needed in a 
hurry. Work was lagging. He _ spent 
$2,500,000,000 on that job, built 50 troop 
cities, 48 munitions plants and ordnance 
factories, streamlined the Washington of- 
fice into five instead of eleven branches. 
Most of the plants were turning and the 
camps filled by the time Pearl Harbor came. 

In a year and a quarter, he moved up 
four grades and won a medal. Less than 
a week before the honors came piling in, 
Mrs. Anna Purcell Somervell died. 

The General is 49, wears a close-cropped 
mustache, has the barest trace of an 
Arkansas drawl. He now must run those 
plants he built. To do this, he works from 
8 a.m. until 10 or 11 p.m., usually eats 
both lunch and dinner at his desk, and 
has both a day and night stenographer 
assigned to his office. 
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Road to Alaska: Line of Supply 
To Key Outpost, New Trade Link 


Some day American tourists may be 
rolling in automobiles over the trans- 


Canadian highway to Alaska. People will 
drive the 2,000-mile route from Edmon- 
ton to Fairbanks and beyond, to view the 
majestic peaks and glaciers, and to fish 
in streams that teem with salmon and 
with trout. The vast American territory 
that has been isolated from overland ap- 
proach through all its history is to have 
a highway coming through the back door. 


Alaska’s resources in gold, in oil, furs, 
fish, timber, coal and metals that have 


been waiting through all the years for 
greater development finally are to be 


tapped by a direct land route. 


But the immediate reason why the 


United States and Canada are co-operating 
in construction of this road is to help win 
the war and keep Alaska as American soil 
free from Japanese conquest. 

The work is beginning at Dawson Creek, 
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British 


which 
may become one of the most important 


Columbia, on this route 
military highways in the world. The road 
is expected to be ready within a year. 
Before the tourists’ trek begins and the 
exploitation of Alaska’s resources starts a 
flow of trade, will be used to 
move weapons and war supplies. Guns 
and tanks and trucks loaded with airplane 
parts will rumble over what used to be 
the path of nomadic Indians and trappers 
with dog teams. 

At Edmonton, the road will make high- 
way and railroad connections with Cana- 
dian and United States cities on both 
coasts. An important reason for choice of 
this route, despite arguments in favor of 
two alternative routes farther west, is to 
supply landing fields on the air lines to 
Alaska. In time the new road probably will 
be extended from Fairbanks on to Nome 
and perhaps to the tip of Cape Prince of 


the road 
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Wales. Lying far inland behind high moun- 
tain ranges, the road will be well sheltered 
from the heaviest snows and from military 
attack, making it an all-weather route. 

It will relieve the United States from de- 
pendence upon slow and hazardous sea 
transportation or limited air transport for 
all its vitally needed military supplies. 

Alaska is a land barrier against invasion 
of two nations. The late Brig. Gen. William 
Mitchell once called it the most strategic 
region in the world. It covers 584,000 
square miles and has a total of only 80,000 
population. Its strategic value, its rich 
resources, its sparse population and _ its 
isolation have been a continuous invitation 
to the Japanese to invade. But now the 
United States and Canada are looking to 
the military defenses of their Alaskan 
front. The three U.S. sea and air bases 
at Sitka, Kodiak and Dutch Harbor are 
being rapidly improved and _ strengthened. 
At one end, Alaska’s Aleutian Islands af- 
ford the only American soil from which 
air attack could now be launched directly 
against Japan. At the other end, the new 
road will open a back door for land rein- 
forcements. 
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THE GROWING CRISIS IN SHIPPING 


More Sinkings Than Launchings as War Goods Pile up at Piers 


Efforts to speed building 
program. Controversy over 
merits of the Sea Otter 


As matters stand today, the United 
States is losing in its battle with the sub- 
marine. Merchant ships are being sunk 
at a rate that approaches the highest of 
the war. Those sinkings are concentrated 
in American-controlled waters. 

The result is that war goods are piling 
up on docks. Industry actually is turning 
out weapons faster than they can be car- 
ried to war fronts. Food shipments to 
Great Britain are being forced downward 
to a dangerously low figure. Ships are a 
bottleneck in providing aid to Russia. The 
whole war effort is impeded by a shipping 
shortage. 

Yet: This country’s shipbuilding effort 
is the least far advanced of any of its 
war programs. All of the publicity is 
centered on the fact that a ship a day now 
is being delivered. But if the Germans con- 
tinue to sink two ships a day while one is 
being built, the progress is backward. 

Cold figures on plans and construction 
of merchant ships show this: 

The plan: To build 2,877 vessels with a 
total dead weight of 30,800,000 tons. For 
this purpose, $6,600,000,000 has been au- 
thorized. 

The execution: Cash outlays to mid- 
March amounted to only $303,000,000. 
This represents actual payments for ships 
over a 21-month period. Almost two years 
of effort find the ship program only 4.6 per 
cent complete. 

The trouble: Three causes are found for 
this country’s lagging ship program: fail- 
ure to plan a large enough program; fail- 
ure to plan schedules to meet this program 
in two years; and failure to meet even ex- 
isting schedules. 

The President called for an 18,000,000- 
ton program at the first of the year— 
8,000,000 tons to be built this year and 
10,000,000 tons next year. Now the Mari- 
time Commission has stepped up this two- 
year schedule to 22,000,000 tons and the 
War Production Board is advocating at 
least 24,000,000 tons. Even this schedule 
falls short of completing the authorized 
program in two years. 

Deliveries: To date ships are not being 
delivered as fast as they have been sunk in 
the last two weeks. The present rate of a 
ship a day is to be stepped up to two a 
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day by midsummer and three a day by the 
end of the year. But this will not meet 
present schedules in view of the lag that 
already has occurred. 

Other reasons for this lag are found in 
steel shortages and strikes. The Maritime 
Commission reports that only in Septem- 
ber did steel deliveries approach require- 
ments and that in December they fell to 
65 per cent of requirements. Strikes and 
work stoppages last year cost 5,000,000 
man hours, or enough for 10 Liberty ships. 

Remedies proposed: To correct the 
situation, WPB is arranging for faster steel 
deliveries to shipyards and the Maritime 
Commission is advancing its schedules. 

Strip mills which used to produce sheet 
steel for automobiles now are turning out 
plate for ships. But strip plates are nar- 
rower than normal ship plates. Hence, 
more welding and riveting and more man 
hours of labor are required at the yards. 

The Maritime Commission is encourag- 
ing belt-line methods and other new de- 
vices to turn out cargo vessels. Higgins 
Industries, Inc., of New Orleans, has re- 
ceived a 200-ship contract to be met on 
shipways that will use mass production. 
The contract is to be completed by De- 
cember, 1943. 

Meanwhile, other shipyards are being 
told to produce five or six Liberty ships 
a year on each way. Original schedules 
called for only two ships a year from a 
shipway. Under the speed-up program, 
2,100 new cargo vessels are expected to 
be put in service this year and next. 


Still: This is not enough. To transport 
and supply American expeditionary forces 
to far-flung battlefronts will require all 
the ships now on ways or blueprints and 
more. Thus war officials are searching for 
still faster methods to produce ships. One 
proposal is: 

The Sea Otter. This small, gasoline- 
motored ship again is attracting attention. 
Sea Otters can be built in from four to six 
weeks and engines can be mass-produced 
in automobile plants. 

This vessel, invented by Commander 
Hamilton V. Bryan, has received an un- 
favorable report from the Navy. The Mar- 
itime Commission doubted its 
value, preferring to concentrate upon ships 
of more standard design. 

Now, however, a Senate Naval Affairs 
subcommittee, headed by Senator Gillette 
(Dem.) interest in 
the 1,250-ton ship. Commander Bryan has 
been summoned to Washington to conduct 
further experiments. 

Advantages claimed for the Sea Otter 
include: A production speed that might 
break the shipping bottleneck, and the 
fact that small, shallow-draft vessels are 
difficult targets for submarines. Reported 
disadvantages are that designs need im- 
provements, gasoline motors present a fire 
hazard and cargo-carrying capacity is too 
small. 

In any event, two facts are clear: Some 
plan to treble and quadruple ship con- 
struction must be devised and some meth- 
od adopted to reduce the U-boat menace. 
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Plant Dispersal: Safety 
For Our Arms Industry | 


Government decision 
to locate new factories 
away from coastal areas 


An important part of this country’s war 
production is being done in plants on the 
seaboards. Now, U.S. coasts may be at- 
tacked by enemy planes and ships. This 
fact and this possibility are beginning to 
worry Army officials and production chiefs. 

As a result: The decision has been made 
to locate almost all new defense plants at 
safe sites in the interior. Proposals have 
even been made to shift vital plants that 
can be moved from the coasts to sites be- 
tween the Rockies and Appalachians. 

This policy has been adopted by both 
Germany and Russia. German war plants 
were transferred to the center of the coun- 
try before war began. Since then Russia 
has speeded development of an industrial 
sector behind the Ural Mountains. 

The reason for this country’s concern 
is shown by the map. The Government 


has invested $5,885,000,000 in new war 


plants and 42 per cent of this investment 
has gone into the 22 coastal States. In 
addition to Government finances, private 
industry has placed $1,326,000,000 in new 
plant and much went into the same areas. 

A breakdown of investment shows the 
following percentages of new industries in 
coastal States: 

Two-thirds of the electrical equip- 
ment industry. 

More than half of new iron and 
steel mills. 

Almost half of the aluminum and 
magnesium plants. 

More than 40 per cent of machinery 
plants and 40 per cent of gun fac- 
tories. 

More than a third of the Govern- 
ment-financed aircraft industry and 
almost a third of chemical and ex- 
plosives plants. 

Also, coastal areas understandably 
have received 97 per cent of all new 
shipbuilding facilities. 

The reason for concentration is found 
in the fact that civilian industries them- 
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selves were concentrated. The North At. 
lantic States, for example, are said to 
contain more industrial concentration than 
England. This area, and States on the 
Gulf, the Pacific Coast and Great Lakes, 
received the bulk of war contracts be- 
cause Government plants went where 
labor and management were most easily 
accessible. 

Production is scheduled to become even 
more concentrated in the months ahead 
as civilian industries convert more and 
more to war work. Many of these plants 
are located well inland, particularly in New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

However, important war production 
centers on the Pacific Coast are within 
80 air miles from shore, and 5 per cent 
of the Government’s total plant invest- 
ment has been placed in the three Pacific 
States. The bulk of this investment has 
gone to California, which now has 14 per 
cent of shipbuilding and repair facilities, 
6 per cent of the aircraft plants and 6 
per cent of nonferrous metal plants and 
is getting important new steel mills. 

The existence of defense plants in this 
area explains the Government’s decision to 
move the West Coast Japanese population, 
Decision to move established plants behind 
the mountains is unlikely, but the Govern- 
ment will hesitate before placing any more 
new plants on the Coast. 
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TIGHTENING OF DRAFT EXEMPTIONS 


Occupational Deferment Limited to Key Men in Vital War Work 


Growing indications that 
those with dependents 
will be called up 


A start is being made to narrow the 
exemptions that are permitted for persons 
subject to draft for military service. The 
first policy affected is that concerning de- 
ferment because of the occupation of the 
individual involved. Brig. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, Director of Selective 
also announced on March 20 that there 
will be changes affecting deferment be- 
cause of dependents. 

These are the first moves in what is to 
become a complete mobilization of Ameri- 
can man power for the war job. There 
are to be many others affecting persons 
in the age ranges all the way from 20 to 
64. All past ideas about who should serve, 
both in the military task and the indus- 
trial task that lie ahead, are going to be 
changed. A warning already has gone out 
to employers that they will do well to be- 
gin fitting salesmen into other types of 
work. 

General Hershey in a directive to draft 
boards declares definitely that it is the 
responsibility of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem to “allocate” the nation’s man power 
among (1) armed forces, (2) civilian ac- 
tivities necessary to war production, and 
(3) other civilian activities essential to 
support the war effort. Enterprises provid- 
ing “mere convenience and comfort” get 
no guarantee of a labor supply. 

The problem of dividing up available 
workers and of deciding who is to go into 
the armed services and who is to stay out 
is a problem of growing and of vital im- 
portance. It is to be handled, so far as 
policy is concerned, by a man _ power 
mobilization committee, on which will be 
representatives of Selective Service, the 
Army, Navy, War Production Board, 
Labor Department and U.S. Employment 
Service. 

General Hershey lays down these further 
rules: 

To obtain deferment for any of its em- 
ployes, an industry must be either: 

A war industry. This means an industry 
predominantly engaged in “processing or 
producing ships, planes, tanks, guns and 
other machines, instruments, articles and 
materials directly used in the prosecution 
of the war,” or 
A supporting industry. This means an 


Service, 
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GENERAL HERSHEY, SELECTIVE SERVICE DIRECTOR 


—Harris & Ewing 


. +» toward a total mobilization 


industry whose activities are predominantly 
those of effort.” 
Such activities include providing “food, 
clothing, shelter, safety, health and other 
requisites of our daily life.” 

However, even though a company meets 
one of these two definitions, it still does not 
mean that its employes are to be exempt 
from the draft. 

Critical occupation. If qualified as a war 
industry or a supporting industry, the em- 
ployer still can claim deferment only for 
those employes who are engaged in a 
“critical occupation.” A critical occupation 
is one which must be filled by a man with 
the “required degree of training, qualifica- 
tion, or skill for the proper performance of 
the duties involved,” and there must be a 
shortage of available men with this re- 
quired training or skill to the extent that 
there would be a “serious loss of effective- 
ness” if the worker were drafted. 

Strikes. A man may be deferred from 
the draft if he would be engaged in a 
critical occupation but is temporarily out 
of work. But the regulations state spe- 
cifically that this does not mean there 
would be deferment because of a “volun- 
tary interruption of work.” In other words 
a striker loses his occupational deferment. 

Students. For a student or other person 
in training to be able to claim deferment 
he must meet the following conditions: 


“supporting the war 


He must be in training to acquire a 
skill that fits him for a “critical occu- 
pation” in an activity necessary to 
war production or essential to the war 
effort. 

There must be an existing or pros- 
pective shortage of persons in essential 
industries who possess the training the 
student is acquiring. 

The number of persons already re- 
ceiving training must be insufficient to 
meet such shortages. 

The student must have advanced 
sufficiently in his training to give rea- 
son to believe that he will attain the 
qualifications needed. College students 
must have completed two years of 
academic work. Apprentices, trainers 
and learners are not considered stu- 
dents, but as engaged in an occupa- 
tion. 

Tightening of occupational deferments 
is the first step in mobilizing man power. 
A census of occupational skills of all men, 
18 to 64, will be next. A detailed form, 
part of which will be turned over to the 
U.S. Employment Service now is being 
distributed to local boards. Even more 
important in releasing men of fighting ages 
for military service will be the forthcoming 
drive in Congress to provide funds from 
which to pay allotments to dependents 
of men taken into the armed forces. 
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Division on whether plan 
should replace or add to 
higher impost on incomes 


The idea of a general sales tax, although 
opposed by the Administration, is favored 
by the majority of commenting editors. 
Some view such a tax primarily as a means 
of raising more money; others are especial- 
ly interested in its possibilities as a brake 
on inflation. Most editors opposing the 
sales tax believe that it would bear too 
heavily on persons least able to pay. 

While some editors look upon a sales 
tax as a possible alternative to increased 
income and corporation taxes, others favor 
it as an additional source of revenue. The 
latter view is voiced by the Baltimore 
(Md.) Sun (Ind. Dem.) , which says flatly: 
“Congress should proceed to the enact- 
ment of a general sales tax as a supple- 
ment to increased income taxes on indi- 
viduals and corporations.” In supporting 
the sales tax, the Sun makes this point: 
“The cost to the people of a sales tax is 
likely to be no more than the rise in the 
cost of living if there is no sales tax,” 
since, “if purchasing power of individuals 
is not reduced by taxes, the demand for 
civilian goods will force up prices.” 

The Detroit (Mich.) News (Ind.) terms 
a sales tax “the broadest, most thinly 
spread and in some respects the most 
equitable of all forms of taxation.” This 


Duffy in Baltimore Sun 
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A FEDERAL LEVY ON ALL SALES? 


Widespread Press Support of Tax That Administration Opposes 


Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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THE FLYING ELEPHANT 


newspaper contends that, among other vir- 
tues, a general sales tax would affect farm- 
ers about equally with city dwellers who 
have comparable incomes, and recom- 
mends the sales tax as either a substitute 
for, or an addition to, higher income taxes. 

Among the newspapers that regard the 
sales tax as an alternative measure is the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Age Herald (Ind. 
Dem.), which believes: “A soundly bal- 
anced combination of income and sales 
levies might work out much more satisfac- 
torily all around than would too great con- 
centration on income taxes.” 

The chief point raised against the gen- 
eral sales tax is expressed by the Port 
Huron (Mich.) Times Herald (Ind.), 
which comments: “One of the principal 
objections to it is that it will fall heaviest 
upon the lowest-income groups, the poor- 
est of the people, those least able to pay.” 

Other editors disagree. The Marshall- 
town (Ia.) Republican (Rep.) points out 
that three-fourths of American families 
now are exempt from income tax, and, in 
discussing the man in the low-income 
group, adds: “He could easily pay out of 
hand, cash on the barrel head, a sales tax 
and if it wasn’t too high he would scarcely 
miss the money. He would be helping to 
carry the load. And he should help.” The 
Cortland (N.Y.) Standard (Rep.) says 
that the argument that the sales tax would 
“cost the poor man as much as the rich 
one is not true, since it is graduated by 


the amount of money spent.” This paper, 
as well as the Roanoke (Va.) World News 
(Ind. Dem.), notes that already there 
are many federal taxes upon certain com- 
modities. 

The Charlotte (N.C.) News (Dem), 
while not agreeing that the sales tax would 
be equitable, views it as a brake on in- 
flation. “It isn’t a fair tax, exactly,” says 
the News. “It is a levy on buying rather 
than on ability to pay. And, no doubt 
about it, a sales tax would hit inflation in 
its most vulnerable spot—buying power.” 

The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) 
suggests that the anti-inflationary effect 
of a sales tax may be needed, and declares: 
“It is a question of whether it is not 
necessary in one way or another to dip 
still furthur into the current purchasing 
power of those units, which despite their 
low incomes constitute the majority of 
consumer units, to prevent the still greater 
hardship of inflation.” 

Although the Connellsville (Pa.) Daily 
Courier (Rep.) comments that “a survey 
of congressional mail has disclosed that the 
folks back home prefer a sales tax,” other 
editors believe that political considerations 
in an election year may prevent enactment 
of a sales tax at least until after November. 

The Alton (Ill.) Evening Telegraph 
(Ind. Rep.) suggests: “Maybe after the 
November elections are out of the way, 
Washington will come to see in the sales 
tax the best way of getting money quickly.” 


Coakley in Washington Post 
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Pra and Con of National Issues 





The 40-Hour Week in Wartime: 
Opposition From Most Editors 


The present law requiring overtime pay 
for work in excess of forty hours a week 
is opposed by the majority of the com- 
menting press as a serious handicap to 
this country’s war effort. The editors con- 
tend that present legislation is both slow- 
ing down war production and adding to its 
cost. Those editors who oppose changing 
the law declare that employers’ unwilling- 
ness to pay overtime rates is the main rea- 
son behind the drive for longer hours. 

Many editorials reflect strong public 
sentiment for a longer work week. The 
Wheeling (W.Va.) News Register (Ind.) 
finds it “incomprehensible that a country 
which, with its allies, is getting the worst 
of a struggle to survive should be limiting 
its work week to the fewest hours in his- 
tory.” The Boston (Mass.) Herald (Ind.) 
declares: “The public temper indicates 
clearly that this is the time for action.” 

Most editors point out that in itself the 
forty-hour law does not prevent men from 
working longer. But many assert that re- 
sultant overtime wages hamper war pro- 
duction. The Washington (D.C.) News 
(Ind.) argues: “We can’t do enough in 
forty hours to beat an enemy that works 
far more. And we can’t afford to pay 
double time and time and a half to build 
a machine greater than the one he built 
with forced labor and existence wages. As 
a starter, why not go back to the 48-hour 
week which used to be considered so 
reasonable and so desirable?” 

The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) , re- 
ferring to the “heavy penalty rate” which 
employers must pay for overtime, com- 
ments: “The Federal Government _ is 
astonished at the short working week in 
many factories. It is astonished, in short, 
to find that the forty-hour week law is 
working precisely as it was intended to 
work.” Says the Pueblo (Colo.) Star- 
Journal (Ind.), “Payment of overtime 
when men are short in time of war is a 
penalty not only upon the defense in- 
dustry, but a greater penalty upon the 
war effort of this country.” 

The Hartford (Conn.) Times (Ind. 
Dem.), however, says: “The forty-hour 
week has little to do with production out- 
put. It has a great deal to do with the 
cost of production. The country obviously 
couldn’t win the war on a work week lim- 
ited to forty hours. Whether it can finance 
victory on a forty-hour and overtime basis 
is another matter.” 

The New York Post (Ind.), expressing 
the minority view, declares that in the 
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“overwhelming majority of war indus- 
tries” the forty-hour week went more than 
a year ago. “Why bother with the fact,” 
the Post asks ironically, “that the wages 
and hours law sets no limit on the num- 
ber of hours a man may produce, but only 
says when his overtime shall begin?” The 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.) recalls 
that Mr. Nelson, in a recent talk, did not 
once mention the forty-hour week as a fac- 
tor in the production lag. The Record adds 
that Mr. Nelson “is neither a politician nor 
a labor leader. He is a businessman.” 

The New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier (Ind.) suggests: “What is needed 
is an emergency labor policy that estab- 
lishes procedure in the war industries on 
a national scale and thus provides a sound 
basis for the war period planning of both 
employers and unons.” 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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RECORD OF THE PRESIDENT’S foctu 


* LEADERSHIP ON DEFENSE he 


By REPRESENTATIVE J. WILLIAM DITTER 


(Mr. Ditter is a Republican of whom Representative 
Vinson, Democrat, Chairman of the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee, recently said: 

“Let me say to the House and the country that it 
is indeed a pleasure to have always had the full and 
hearty cooperation of the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. Ditter, on every naval expan- 
sion bill and every naval authorization bill that has 
been submitted to the House since he has been a Mem- 
ber. By his untiring efforts he has made available 
through the Appropriations Committee, the large ap- 
propriations that have been necessary to carry out the 
naval programs. I wish every Member of the House 
had been as ardent in supporting the national de- 
fense program, starting back in 1934, as has been the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania.” 


In the realm of foreign policy and the national defense, the 
responsibility for initiative under our constitutional system is 
upon the President of the United States. The responsibility for 
evaluating such policies and measures rests, under our consti- 
tutional system of checks and balances, upon the Congress. 

It is the function and the duty of the Congress as an inde- 
pendent, coordinate branch of the Government to discharge its 
responsibilities fully in the interest of the welfare of the whole 
nation. Only in this way can we have responsible government. 
That this is the constructive task of the Congress was well 
recognized by President Wilson, who said: 

“We do not need less criticism in time of war, but more. It is 
hoped that criticism will be constructive, but better unfair 
attack than autocratic repression. Honesty and competence re- 
quire no shield of secrecy.” 

The late Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, that great 
liberal, in clear agreement on the same point, once said: 

“We do not lose our right to condemn either measures or men 
because the country is at war.” 

The Congress is confronted with another demand from the 
Chief Executive for enormous appropriations and contract au- 
thorizations. 

It seems to me that the Congress, in exercising its constitu- 
tional function of checking, balancing, and scrutinizing the 
means and methods adopted for the national defense, and the 
expenditures of sums already appropriated, would be greatly 
aided by a factual review of the course of our foreign policy 
and the progress of our national defense. 

In the factual presentation which I am about to make I am 
motivated by my concern for our future as a people, and by my 
regard for a responsibility which I believe rests heavily on the 
shoulders of the Congress. 

In some quarters a determined effort has been made to 
lay at the door of the Congress the blame for our unpre- 
paredness. I believe the time has arrived for the presen- 
tation of a clear record of events which have a bearing on 
the question which grips the attention of the American people 


sibilit 


today—our security and the best ways and means of assuring it ANsv 
I shall follow a question-and-answer method in presenting a mander 
array of facts which I believe is informative and illuminating voted § 
QuEsTION. Under our system of government who is respons. SPOS 
















ble for the formation of our national defense policy? ated is 

ANSWER. The President. He himself stated in a letter tj and the 

Senator Barkley dated July 15, 1937: Ques 

“On the President falls the responsibility of recommendi defense 

objectives. This is in accordance with the Constitution.” ANSV 

He is also Commander in Chief of the armed forces. . 
men’ 


defense? 
ANSWER. It is the President’s responsibility. The Constituti 
directs the President to inform the Congress on the state of 
Union. 
QUESTION. By what means can the President keep himself, 
fully informed concerning naval, military, economic, and 


litical changes throughout the world which may affect the w tl 
fare of the people of the United States? mn 

ANSWER. First, through his diplomatic representatives— Ques 
bassadors, Ministers, Consuls—who are stationed in every co’ adequa 
try of the world; second, through his military and naval attac ANsv 
located at the various diplomatic posts; third, through ponte 
world-wide intelligence service of the Army and Navy; fourt ful and 
through his commercial and agricultural attaches who are ste _ 


tioned at important observation points throughout the world; 
and fifth, through special envoys whom he can send on specid Jenvar, 
missions wherever and whenever he pleases. ite Re 

QuEsTION. Are these officials under the President’s persond 








direction and supervision? Que: 
ANSWER. Yes. He appoints the Secretary of State, the Secre yon 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and all Ambassadong. 
In fact, he refers to the Ambassadors of the United State finvades 
Government, who are appointed by him, with the advice ani © 
consent of the Senate, as ““my Ambassadors.” rm 
QuEsTION. Have these sources of information been at th Ques 
disposal of the President during the last 9 years? velt’s 8 
ANSWER. The President has had these sources of informatiot howe 
at his disposal ever since he was inaugurated for his first te to Con, 
on March 4, 1933. “Per 
QUESTION. Does Congress have access to the informatio 
gathered by these sources? 





, .. fim; 
ANSWER. No; the Congress is given only as much of this i Mn 


formation as the Chief Executive desires it to have. None of thé 
information gathered by these governmental officers is imme 
diately available to a Senator or a Representative. 

QuEsTION. When it becomes evident the Nation’s defenst 
should be improved, how does the President proceed to #} 
complish it? 

ANSWER. He usually addresses a message to Congress asking 
for legislation or an appropriation of funds. The bill becomes 
law when passed by both Houses of Congress and approved} 
the President. Of course, the Congress can initiate legislatio 
In the case of the Selective Service Act, the initiative was take, Sens 
by a Senator and a Representative—not by the President. Que: 

QuEsTION. Once defense legislation is enacted who is ™™, her 
sponsible for its effective execution? 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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ANSWER. The President. He is the Chief Executive and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and the Navy. Once Congress has 
yoted an appropriation or other defense legislation, it is the 
responsibility of the President to see that the money appropri- 
ated is wisely and economically spent as promptly as necessary; 
and that the legislation is efficiently and properly administered. 

Question. By what factors is the adequacy of our national 
defense determined? 

ANSWER. Whether or not our national defense is adequate at 
a given moment depends upon what troops, ships and equip- 
ment are available to foreign countries and upon the foreign 
policy of those countries and upon our troops, ships, and equip- 
ment and upon our foreign policy. Therefore, adequate defense 
itutiods relative. 

QuesTION. Was our national defense adequate in 1932? 
ANSWER. Yes. We were stronger than any potential enemy. 
a matter of fact, in July of 1932 Mr. Roosevelt unqualifiedly 
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ey rsed the 1932 Democratic platform, which bitterly criti- 
the w the Republican administration for a national defense ex- 


iture fast approaching a billion dollars annually. 
QuesTION. When did our national defense begin to be in- 


adequate? 


aa ANSWER. The exact moment Hitler rose to power and other 
ugh countries of the Axis chose the road to war rather than a peace- 
: Soe ful and amicable solution of their problems. 

stl QuesTION. When did Hitler rise to power? 


ANswER. Hitler became Chancellor of the German Reich on 
January 30, 1933. On March 5, 1933, he got complete control of 
the Reichstag, 1 day after Mr. Roosevelt was first inaugurated 


QuesTIon. When did Italy serve notice on the world she also 
eo fun was embarking on a role of aggression and conquest? 

ANSWER. On the morning of October 3, 1935, Italian troops 
invaded Ethiopia. 

Question. When did Hitler march into the Rhineland in vio- 
lation of peace-treaty obligations? 

a ANSWER. On March 7, 1936. 
* QuesTION. Upon assuming office what was President Roose- 
. Evelt’s attitude toward defense spending? 
ormatiot . 
est tery ANsweR. He was opposed to defense spending. In a message 
to Congress on May 16, 1933, he stated: 
“Permanent defenses are a nonrecurring charge against gov- 
mental budgets while large armies, continually rearmed with 
F this in improved offensive weapons, constitute a recurring charge. 
this in Thi . , ‘ 
ne of thu» More than any other factor today, is responsible for gov 
emmental deficits and bankruptcy.” 

Question. Did this mean the President believed in rigid 
economy ? 

ANswER. No; only that he didn’t believe in spending for de- 
ense. During the 7 years 1933-40 he spent approximately 
os ested 2,000,000,000 for alleged recovery and relief. During this same 
od he spent only $6,553,681,000 for national defense. What 
aan more, from March 4, 1933, to June 1940 Congress voted more 
gislati $18,000,000,000 to be expended solely at the President’s 
wor tobe! on. Out of these funds President Roosevelt spent for 
fense purposes only $636,248,097. 

Question. When was President Roosevelt first warned that 
should start strengthening our national defense. 
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the progress of our national defense—The respon- 
jbilities of the President and Congress. 


Answer. In his Annual Report for 1933, the President’s Chief 
of Staff, General Douglas MacArthur, warned: 

“In the obvious state of unrest prevailing throughout the 
world, evidences of which are plainly visible in our own coun- 
try . . . the Army strength in personnel and materiel and its 
readiness for employment are below the danger line. I consider 
it of the most urgent importance to the United States that this 
condition be rectified without delay.” 

QUESTION. Was this warning repeated? 

ANSWER. Yes; time and again. For example, Gen. Malin Craig 
in his Annual Report for 1936 stated: 

“We may describe (the armies of other countries) as a fin- 
ished machine, ready for instant use. . . . In contrast, ours is an 
unfinished and unassembled machine. Some of its parts are not 
in existence, some exist as rough forgings, others in semifinished 
form. Only a few are in condition for immediate use.” 

And one year later, the Secretary of War in his Annual Re- 
port for 1937, observed: 

“The United States Army is relatively weaker compared with 
armies of other great countries, than it was a year ago.” 

QuEsTION. Did the President know that our potential enemies 
were building up their armies and their armaments? 

ANSWER. Yes; for in an address at Buenos Aires on December 
1, 1936, he said: 

“We know .. . that vast armaments are rising on every side.” 

But he made no move to inaugurate a defense program. No 
effort was made even to keep us equal to other countries. In 
fact, on April 20, 1937, in a message to Congress requesting an 
appropriation of $1,500,000,000 for work relief he stated that: 

“In proportion to national budgets, the United States is 
spending a far smaller proportion of Government income for 
armaments than the nations to which I refer. That is, nations 
engaged in an armament race.” 

QUESTION. When did the President first display any interest 
in the threats raised against America by the dictators abroad? 

ANSWER. In the fall of 1937, just as the country was sliding 
into a depression, President Roosevelt started to take a little 
more interest in the foreign scene. In a speech at Chicago on 
October 5, 1937, he said concerning aggressions: 

“When an epidemic of physical disease starts to spread, the 
community approves and joins in a quarantine of the patients 
in order to protect the health of the community against the 
spread of disease.” 

QuEsTION. Is there any evidence that he had thought through 
the implications of his demand for the quarantine of aggressors? 

ANSWER. No. Only one week before he made his “quarantine” 
speech he had pointed with pride to the fact that we weren’t 
spending money for armaments. In a speech at Bonneville on 
September 28, 1937, he said: 

“As I look upon Bonneville Dam today, I cannot help the 
thought that instead of spending, as some nations do, half their 
national income in piling up armaments and more armaments 
for purposes of war, we in America are wiser in using our wealth 
on projects like this which will give us more wealth, better 
living, and greater happiness for our children.” 

(Next week’s concluding installment carries the chron- 
ological record to December 4, 1941—a few days before 
outbreak of war with Japan.) 
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The United Nations are overtaking the Axis powers in 
producing aluminum. Already a modest margin of su- 
periority has been established. This margin will widen in 
this year and bring an overwhelming advantage in 1943. 

In 1940, the United States, Great Britain, Canada and 
Russia produced 854,000,000 pounds of this vital metal. 
Next year they plan to more than treble 1940 output 
with 2,700,000,000 pounds. Almost all of this increased 
production will come from the United States and Canada. 
Russian output may decline, but U.S. schedules alone 
call for a quantity of aluminum that will be twice the en- 
tire output of the United Nations in 1940. 

Reliable authorities doubt that Germany, Japan, Italy, 
France and Norway together can achieve anywhere near 
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this expansion. In 1940, they produced 840,000,000 pounds, 
and 1943 production is estimated at nearly double that 
figure. These estimates, however, may be high, since Ja- 
pan is counted upon to increase output from 78,000,000 to 
400,000,000 pounds, and many observers doubt that Jap 
anese power resources are equal to such a task. 

The Pictogram shows graphically the real meaning of 
this race for aluminum. The metal is vital for airplane 
production, and air power promises to provide the key to 
victory in war. 

For example, a four-motored bomber requires approx 
mately 30,000 pounds of aluminum. This country’s al- 
nounced goal in bomber production is 1,000 a month, or 
12,000 a year. This means that 360,000,000 pounds of 
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aluminum must be on hand to meet bomber schedules— 
more than the entire U.S. output in 1939. 

America’s goal, however, is even higher than this esti- 
mated production. The War Production Board wants 
enough aluminum to produce 65,000 airplanes of all types 
this year and 125,000 next year. To achieve this output, 
the aluminum program is being stepped up from 1,700,- 
000,000 to 2,100,000,000 pounds. This production would 
be far beyond anything the Axis powers can approach. 

The most important factor in producing aluminum is 
electric power and officials now are seeking new sources. 
Power facilities in the Tennessee Valley, the Columbia 
River Basin, Niagara Falls and Boulder Dam will near 
capacity when planned installations are completed. 
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Therefore, aluminum plants are being located in Brook- 
lyn, Boston, Philadelphia and probably Chicago. Each of 
these metropolitan centers has surplus power, and war 
leaders are planning to use it to produce aluminum. Pow- 
er costs in cities are higher than in places served by huge 
hydroelectric projects, but today cost is no object. 

The aluminum production program promises to call 
upon civilians for further sacrifices. The draft on power 
capacity is expected to be enormous and nonessential 
users are expected to be rationed, much as rations were 
instituted in the Southeast last winter, when theater mar- 
quees were darkened, store and street lights dimmed. 
This practice may become widespread as the nation out- 
strips the Axis in aluminum production. 
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Executives, specialists, scientists are wanted in nonfighting 
war jobs. They’re to serve in the Army’s new specialist corps 
that is starting to take shape. 


What is the idea behind this Corps, what's its purpose? 


The idea is simply this: The Army has trained its officers for 
fighting. It has a large investment in these officers. Industry 
has trained its executives and specialists and scientists for ad- 
ministrative work and for all kinds of executive duties. Busi- 
ness has a large investment in these men. The Army now pro- 
poses to draw on business for its skills in order to release more 
of its fighting specialists for front-line duty. 


What are some of the Army jobs to be done by specialists, 
men without military training? 


Those jobs are myriad—transportation, refrigeration, com- 
munications, distribution, purchasing, entertainment, labor re- 
lations, nutrition, clothing, designing, to name a few. Just take 
transportation as an example. The transport job confronting 
the Army is immense. It involves truck, bus, rail, ship and air 
transport. Industry has specialists in this field. As it is now, the 
Army must release fighting men to learn this business. In- 
dustry’s experts know it already and could take over much of 
the direction of that job. It’s the same in other fields. 


How many men is the Army going to want? 


That all depends. It depends upon how well the idea works 
out. As it is now, the general staff in Washington and the corps 
area staffs use thousands of men and officers in noncombat 
service. This is true of expeditionary forces, too. If the Spe- 
cialist Corps works well, it can furnish the Army with at least 
100,000 men before the war is won. 


How will specialists be recruited, how will men with the right 
experience be fitted into the right positions? 


Here’s the picture: Any branch of the Army can call on the 
Specialist Corps for any number of men with a particular type 
of experience. The Specialist Corps will pick these men from 
the lists of. the Civil Service Commission, the applications on 
file with the Adjutant General, or from the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel—a list drawn under Gov- 
ernment direction for just such an emergency. These lists are 
open and are being expanded constantly. 


How soon will these specialists be needed? 


Right away. The Army needs about 75,000 fighting officers 
this year. Pressure to pull men with military training out of 
desk jobs is being felt by every branch of the Army. The 
Specialist Corps will begin to function within a few days, slowly 
at first. No one will be brought in until there is work for him 
to do. 


Will ranks be open only to men over maximum fighting age? 


Not entirely. Emphasis will be on getting older, and more ex- 
perienced men. With few exceptions, men within the fighting 
ages, 20 to 45, will be left for the fighting forces. There may 
be a place in the new Corps for men not eligible for the draft 
because of dependents. 
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Will these men have to meet rigid physical standards? 





No. The only physical requirement now contemplated is thy 
the individual be able to do the work expected of him. If ly 
has been doing comparable work in business, that will 
about enough. 


Will Specialists be commissioned as Army officers? 


Specialists will have rank equal to Army officers, but will k 
commissioned as officers of the Specialist Corps, not the Army 
There will be men with status comparable to that of nop. 
commissioned officers. 


What pay will Specialists receive? 


Corps members will be paid in proportion to their rank. Ap. 
nual salaries in the officer ranks will begin at about $2,600, with 
$9,000 about the top. Specialists will receive higher pay tha 
“base pay” of officers, but will receive few, if any, office 
allowances. The Corps is required by executive order to folloy 
the salary classifications of the Civil Service Commission, 
rather than the Army’s. 









Will Corps members be required to wear uniforms? 


Only when they are working in a theater of war. Uniform 
will be required there to give specialists the status of prison 
of war should they fall into enemy hands. Specialists on duty 
in this country will not be required to wear uniforms. Dwighi 
F. Davis, director of the Corps, does not wear a uniform. The 
uniform will be a simplified version of regular Army uniform 
Simplification is possible because members of the Corps wil 
not carry arms. 


Where will the members of the Corps be stationed? 


In Washington, in the corps areas scattered over the country 
and with the troops in every theater of war. Specialists maj 
be assigned to duty with the fighting forces in the front line, i 
needed. 


Will members be subject to Army discipline and regulations? 


When they are operating with the Army in the field, yes 
Probably not when they are stationed in this country. The 
Specialist Corps will have its own regulations governing conduct 
of its men. 


When and how should application be made? 


Application should be made now. Write to the Army Specialist 
Corps, Munitions Building, Washington, D. C. A personne 
placement questionnaire will be sent to you. When this ap- 
plication is filled out and returned, your name will be placed 
on the active list and your skill and experience catalogued. 





Is such a Corps a new development in military organization’ 











No. The Germans developed a similar organization almost 4 
century ago. The Japanese Army has a comparable section. 
It is the Specialists who follow up Nazi and Japanese conquests, 
direct reorganization of the occupied areas, bring in press 
to print paper money, inventory the stores, direct salvage ané 
seizure of materials and equipment for their home industries j 
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Trucks help give America’s production lines terrific speed — overwhelming 
volume ..and flexibility that no other nation on 


AKE no mistake—this is a time- 





table war! Our homes, our 
liberties, our very lives depend on 
producing and tramsporting war ma- 


terials fast... and on time! 


That’s where America’s freight- 





carrying Trucks come in. Trucks 
give America the world’s fastest, 
most flexible freight transportation. 
A fleet of trucks picks up a rush 
shipment of shells in Ohio—speeds 











overnight to a New England dock 
—faster than U. S. Mail! 


Before other freight carriers can 
be brought up from the yards, trucks 
are loaded —and away. No idle wait- 
ing! Trucks take the short direct 
routes — deliver in hours what for- 


merly took days or weeks! 


Trucking is “Key Man” on Amer- 
ica’s production teatn. Trucks must 


b AMERICAN TRUCKING sssocunovs 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


earth can ever match! 


be used to their fullest—or many a 
boat will be missed, many a gun will 
stop shooting . . . many a life will 


be needlessly lost! 


Our enemies would love to see 
our highway freight system crippled 
. because idle trucks are like 
spiked guns! But—keep ’em rolling 
., and you'll see a growing torrent 
of American goods choke — 
and finally crush the Axis! 
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Advocacy of more parades, 
more flag waving. Draft 
registration for older men 


President Roosevelt obviously is think- 
ing in terms of a long war. He refuses to 
let initial defeats in the Pacific disturb 
him. He was prepared for the ship sink- 
ings by submarines in the Atlantic. His at- 
titude is one of long-range confidence. 

Mr. Roosevelt moved General Douglas 
MacArthur out of the Philippines as a part 
of his preparations for a long war. He gave 
the General the job of making plans and 
assembling the forces in Australia not only 
to defend that continent, but to use it 
as a springboard for a drive to the north. 

That is only one of the war moves the 
President is making. 

This week, as every week, he conferred 
with his chiefs of staff. That is the little 
group of generals and admirals that really 
lays plans for the war. He pinned a medal 
on Admiral William H. Standley. The Ad- 
miral is boning up on his Russian knowl- 
edge preparatory to going to Mos- 
cow as Ambassador. They talked of 
the help that is going to, and may 
later be expected from, the Soviet 
Government. 

Richard C. Casey, the Australian 
Minister, came in for a talk. A vast 
number of American soldiers al- 
ready are in his country. If Aus- 
tralia is saved, the Australians 
must depend on America to save 
it. Mr. Casey had just been given 
a seat on the British war cabinet. 
He will help to tie the work of 
America even closer to that of 
Britain and Australia. 

Mr. Roosevelt talked, too, with 
Louis Johnson, gave him some in- 
structions about his new job as 
head of the industrial mission to 
India. The mission will help to gear 
India to the production effort, try 
to hold that land for the 
Allies. 

Labor demanded much of the 
President’s week. An election is 
close. Congress is looking for issues. 
Letters, many of them spontaneous, 
some inspired, are piling in, de- 
manding that it act to wipe out the 
40-hour week, ban strikes. 

Mr. Roosevelt was more troubled 
about the temper of labor. He must 
depend upon workers to deliver the 


huge 
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_ lhe President's 


Ambassador. 
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huge quantities of war materials he has set 
as production goals. If slowdowns set in, 
they will be worse than strikes. He wants 
enthusiastic workers. So he called in labor 
leaders, Chairman Mary T. Norton of the 
House Labor Committee, others; sent a 
long line of war production officials to 
Capitol Hill. They told committees most 
of labor was working more than 40 hours a 
week and that there were few strikes. 

In two press conferences, Mr. Roose- 
velt outlined his own views. One crisp 
sentence held the key to his thought: You 
can’t legislate enthusiasm. He said fewer 
men were on strike in the United States 
than in any other free nation in the world, 
that fewer work days were lost from strikes 
last year than from the common cold. His 
figures: 30,000,000 man days lost from 
strikes; 160,000,000 from colds and respira- 
tory diseases that grow out of them; 400,- 
000,000 from industrial accidents. 

The President said there was general 
misinformation about labor, that he had 
received letters from men who should know 
better indicating that they thought the law 
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MEDAL FIRST, MOSCOW NEXT 


President Roosevelt confers on Admiral William Standley (retired) 
the Distinguished Service Medal for a distinguished naval career 
before the latter leaves for Moscow where he will serve as U.S. 
That’s the Commander in Chief of the U.S. Fleet, 
Admiral Ernest J. King looking on. 
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LABOR PROBLEMS AND WAR NEEDS 


Executive’s Views on Payment for Overtime, Banning of Strikes 
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forbade working more than 40 hours , 
week. He added that there never has bee 
such a law and produced figures fron 
Donald Nelson, his war production chief. 
tain, showing that in some plants me 
worked as high as 77 hours a week. Som 
worked under 40. These, the President ¢. 
plained, were in _ continuous-operatig 
plants with four shifts a day. 

Biggest thing the drive on Capitol Hij 
would achieve would be elimination of 
overtime pay for more than 40 hours. M 
Roosevelt said he favored time and one. 
half for more than 40 hours. But he did no 
favor double time for Sundays. Instead, he 
talked labor leaders into a grudging agree. 
ment to do away with double-time pay fo 
Sundays as such, but for double-time pay. 
ment for the seventh successive day a man 
worked, irrespective of what day it hap 
pened to be. In some plants, workers had 
laid off early in the week and showed 
for Sundays when they would get double. 
time pay. 

More enthusiasm was what Mr. Roose. 
velt and his production chiefs sought. He 
suggested more parades, more bands 
with martial music, more flag way- 
ing. First big outburst of emotion 
will be on Army Day, April 6. Al 
the armed forces will put on a show 

Other pushes to the war effort 
were given. Mr. Roosevelt asked 
for another $17,000,000,000 for the 
War Department. He will use it to 
pay for 148,000 planes. Already 
hints are coming from Australia 
that more are needed there. 

The President ordered another 
draft registration for April 97. It 
will hit 13,000,000 men between 45 
and 64. They are too old for war 
service, but the registration may 
turn up all sorts of skilled men who 
can be used in war industries. Mr 
Roosevelt does not expect them to 
be needed before this autumn. He 
thinks there will be a real labor 
shortage developing then. 

He ordered a work corps created 
for aliens evacuated from coastal 
areas. That means the Japanese 
moved away from the Pacific Coast 
will be put to useful work and paid 
a set wage by the Government. 

But the President had _ time to 
watch the calendar. He showed wp 
for press conference on St. Patrick’ 
Day wearing a bright green sul 
and necktie to match. 
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The soldier with his gun. The scientist with his test tube. 
Each, in a different way, is helping in our War for Democracy. 


High among our great defense projects ranks the 
national nutrition campaign. For America—at war 
and at work—must be properly fed! 

And high on the lists of foods recommended to for- 
tify the nation’s health are milk and milk products! 

The Sealtest System, charged with the safeguarding 
of the purity and quality of many vital dairy foods, 
has mobilized its resources for this big wartime job. 
Sealtest “Men in White,” a picked corps of scientists, 
chemists and other laboratory workers, stand guard 
day and night. They check the purity, quality and 
deliciousness of the milk, ice cream and other dairy 
products which the Sealtest companies are producing 
to meet the rising demand for pure, nutritious foods. 


Sealtest methods include laboratory supervision, 
continuous research and the development of new by- 
products in the dairy field. In a far-flung network of 
Sealtest laboratories, Sealtest scientists, in step with 
the country’s needs, carry on their protective programs. 
Tune in the Sealtest Rudy Vallee Program, Thursday Evenings, NBC Red Network 


Sealtest, Inc. and its member-companies are subsidiaries of National Dairy Products Corporation 
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Overtime Payments: Behind the Controversy . . . 
Reaction to Nelson Plan for Incentive Bonuses 


Fair labor standards. For nine years the Government 

has operated on a “spread the 
work” policy. The campaign has been to reduce the time 
worked by each individual and increase the size of the work 
force. Forty hours was fixed as the standard work week, 
Employers who worked individual employes more than 40 
hours were penalized. They were required to pay premium 
wages (time and one-half) for all “overtime.” Labor unions 
pushed the plan a step further. In many industries, union 
rules required employers to pay double the regular wage rate 
for any work done on week ends and holidays. Now the prob- 
lem has been reversed. Unemployment is dropping below the 
4,000,000 mark. Labor shortages are developing. Employers 
are being told to step up production, to work their machines 
longer hours. But the peacetime standards on overtime pay 
still apply. 


IN CONGRESS: Demands for outright repeal of all overtime 
rules are being made in both House and Senate. Repre- 
sentative Howard W. Smith (Dem.), of Virginia, has 
reintroduced his proposal to repeal all requirements for 
payment of overtime wage rates. Republican Congressmen 
who helped defeat a similar plan a few weeks ago now 
appear ready to support the Smith bill. 


AT THE WHITE HOUSE: President Roosevelt is giving no en- 
couragement to this repeal drive. Last week, after a meet- 
ing with his war labor cabinet—three AFL and three CIO 
officers—he devoted part of two press conferences to ex- 
plaining that there is no legal limit on the number of hours 
a man may work. Most munitions plants, he said, are 
working more than 40 hours a week. Instead of repealing 
all overtime requirements, the President proposed other 
adjustments: (1) work the plants, but not the employes, 
longer hours by adding extra shifts; (2) suspend union 
rules requiring double pay for work on Sunday, but pay 
double time to any man who works a seventh day in the 
week. Mrs. Roosevelt is suggesting that payment for 
overtime be made in defense bonds, a plan that has sub- 
stantial backing in New Deal circles. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY: House and Senate committees called 
five top-ranking Government officials charged with speed- 
ing up war production—Donald Nelson, Chairman of the 
War Production Board; Lieut. Gen. William S. Knudsen; 
Under Secretary of War Patterson; Assistant Navy Sec- 
retary Bard; Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, chairman of 
the Maritime Commission. Their verdict was unanimous: 
Stop payment of double time for Sunday and holiday 
work, but don’t suspend the custom of paying time and 
one-half for work over 40 hours. Mr. Nelson proposed pay- 
ment of piece rates instead of day rates and bonuses for 
increased production. 


UNION ATTITUDE: So far there is no indication, except from 
the President, that this proposal will be acceptable to the 
unions. Union leaders are arguing that all proposals to 
change rules on overtime pay are proposals to cut wages. 
In the negotiations just beginning between the CIO and 
General Motors Corp., the union is demanding, among 
other things, the addition of Armistice Day to the list of 
double-pay holidays, and 10 and 15 per cent premiums 

for night work. The union is opposing the corporation’s 
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* REPRESENTATIVE HOWARD SMITH 
. clockwatch on labor 


request for elimination of double-time pay for week-end 
and holiday work and also a proposal that a piece-work 
plan such as that suggested by Mr. Nelson be substituted 
for the present hourly wage system. 


WHAT STARTED IT: The entire issue of converting peace- 
time labor standards was brought to a climax by a 
boomerang thrown by union leaders. For several weeks, 
officers of CIO unions have been charging that individual 
plants are not operating at capacity. One statement issued 
by the New Jersey CIO argued that war plants in North- 
ern New Jersey are turning out about half their potential. 
Radio Commentator H. V. Kaltenborn passed along the 
news and called attention to recent House defeat of pro- 
posals to suspend overtime pay as a means of encouraging 
a longer work week. Reaction was swift. Newspapers took 
up the theme editorially. Indignation meetings were held 
in some communities. Congress began getting telegrams, 
letters and petitions. All demanded suspension of overtime 
pay as an immediate method of increasing war production. 


THE PETITIONS: Two surprised members of the House of 
Representatives were inundated. Representative Rizley 
(Rep.), of Oklahoma, reported the receipt of petitions 
signed by 4,842 persons in and around Enid, Okla. (Popu- 
lation 28,050). Another Oklahoma Congressman, Repre- 
sentative Wickersham (Dem.), reported he got petitions 
signed by 13,000 persons—many of whom had pledged to 
oppose re-election of anyone who opposed suspension of 
overtime pay. Mr. Wickersham’s total vote in the last 
election was 38,884. On the other side of the Capitol, 
petitioners were concentrating on Senator O’Daniel 
(Dem.) , of Texas. Senator O’Daniel filled 10 pages of the 
Congressional Record with telegrams and petitions re- 
ceived from constituents. Other Congressmen were not 

neglected. 
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Strikes 


Thirty-one strikes, slowdowns and other 
disputes which held up industrial produc- 
tion were reported in Washington last 
week. More than 9,394 employes were in- 
yolved. The number of strikes represents 
an all-time peak since this country became 
involved in war, December 7. 

The totals: 

18 AFL strikes, involving more 
than 5,268 employes. 

11 ClO strikes, involving more 
than 4,050 employes. 

1 independent union strike, 
involving 50 employes. 

1 strike of 26 employes, in- 
volving no union. 


In the list below, the figures in paren- 
theses are the approximate number of em- 
ployes involved in each strike. Asterisks 
indicate the slowdowns. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BuILDING TRADES: 
Aluminum Company of America, Mobile, 
Ala. (850) 
Defense Housing Project, Wentzville, 
M 


0. 
Ford Bomber Plant, Willow Run, Mich. 
J. A Williams & Sons, Sheridan, Ark. 
(275) 
Kurz-Root Co., Appleton, Wis. 
Pendleton Lahdy Shipyard, New Or- 
leans, La. (75) 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Fisher-Memphis Aircraft Division, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
GARMENT WORKERS: 
Cosmopolitan Manufacturing Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (200) 
Leon Brothers, Los Angeles, Calif. (80) 
Schwarzembaca-Heber Co., New York, 
N. Y. (1,500) 
Metal TRADES: 
Fisher Tank Arsenal, Grand Blanche, 
Mich. (8) 
Marion Malleable Iron Works, Marion, 
Ind. (680) 
Todd-California Shipyard, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (1,000) 
Walker Electrical Co., Atlanta. (100) 
PoTTeRS: 
U.S. Stonewear Co., Tallmadge, O. 
Pup & PAPERMILL WORKERS: 
Sealright Corp., Fulton, N. Y. (200) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
~ res Cork Co., Braintree, Mass. 
) 


Consolidated Molded Products Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WoRKERS: 
Hydraulic Devices Inc., Detroit, Mich. * 
National Stamping Co., Detroit. (730)* 
Thorrez-Maes Manufacturing Co., Jack- 
son, Mich. (600) * 
— Products Co., Dearborn, Mich. 
) 
CLorHING WorKERS: 
Crescent City Laundries, Inc., New Or- 
leans, La. (1,400) 
Mit & SMELTER WorRKERS: 
Aluminum Co. of America, Cleveland.* 
RUBBER WORKERS: 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
StzeEL WorKERS: 
Atlas Press, Kalamazoo, Mich. * 
Matthews Mfg. Co., Worcester. (350) 
P. Wall Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. (220) 
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Republic Steel Corp., Niles, O. (150) 
INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 


Morrison Products Corp., Cleveland, O. 
(50)—Mechanics Educational Society 
of America 


INVOLVING NO UNION 
Ansin Shoe Co., Athol, Mass. (26) 














ERIE, too, has an “Atlantic 


Fleet” serving Uncle Sam... 
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Where rails must end, units of the Erie Railroad’s fleet of 241 craft quickly 
transfer materials for the allied forces to steamships in New York Harbor. 





One of Erie’s busy docks. Shippers give Erie service top ranking on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 


For any transportation information, see the Erie man. 
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Increase From 500 Units in 1940 to Thousands a Month for 1942}: 


New emphasis on medium 
models as experience 
shows their combat value 


XlI—Tanks 


Lack of tanks helped defeat France. 
Lack of tanks was a major weakness of 
British defenses in Malaya. General 
Douglas MacArthur reportedly had only 
one company of tanks to oppose the Japa- 
nese in the Philippines. In every major 
battle of this war, weakness in tanks has 
played a large part in causing the defeat 
of United Nations forces. 

Now the need for tanks is greater than 
ever. The British are desperately in need 
of tanks to hold the Burma front. Tanks 
are needed for the defense of Australia. 
Britain’s Libyan army wants more tanks 
to cope with General Rommel’s reinforced 
Afrika Korps. Russia is crying for tanks. 

The United States needs tanks for its 
own growing Army. Up-to-date figures are 
not available, but plans announced before 
Pearl Harbor called for five armored divi- 
sions, each requiring 400 tanks, and fifteen 
tank battalions. Special tank units at- 
tached to other parts of the ground forces 
bring the needs far up into the thousands. 

American production is the only ade- 
quate answer to these pressing demands 
for tanks and still more tanks. That pro- 
duction has moved out of the make-ready 
stage and into full-blast operations. Tanks 
are rumbling out of the factories in a 
steadily increasing stream. The monthly 
rate had passed 700 last November. By 
the end of this year it will be more than 
4,000 a month. 

Before that tempo is achieved, hundreds 
of millions of dollars’ worth of new blast 
furnaces, new factories, must built. 
New assembly lines must be set up, un- 
trained workmen fitted for their new jobs. 
Total ordnance orders top $33,000,000,000, 
and a large slice goes for tanks. 

Essence of the job ahead is speed. The 
groundwork already has been laid. Here 
is the story—an outline of how this nation, 
which produced 500 tanks in 1940, is get- 
ting set to turn out enough for victory. 

The program. Outer limits of the tank 
program were set by the President at 


be 
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(Here each week appears a new kind of war cq. 
respondence—a special report on the battle of pro. 


flood is the story of how the war is to be won) 


TANKS: GROWING U.S. PRODUCTION 
TO MATCH WORLDWIDE NEEDS 3 





45,000 for 1942, and 75,000 for 1943. The 
figures represent a multiple expansion of 
original aims. 

In July, 1940, the United States Army 
had on hand about 400 tanks of all types. 
More than half were obsolescent. The 
best comprised 114 combat cars, 67 light 
tanks, 18 medium tanks. 

First part of the program to get under 
way was the light tank production. -Just 
as German armies were smashing through 
the Low Countries in May of 1940, the 
first unit of an initial order for 329 light 


tanks was rolling toward the proving 
ground. This order was completed in 


December, 1940, by which time orders for 
thousands of additional light tanks had 
been let. 

Meanwhile, defense appropriations came 
through and orders for medium tanks went 
out. The total for tanks and parts was 
more than $65,000,000 by September, 1940. 
Arrangements for building the medium 
tank first centered in the railroad equip- 
ment industry, soon enlisted the auto in- 
dustry. Speed of preparations was impres- 
sive, but it was not until May, 1941, that 
the first production models of the medium 
M-3 were rolling out. 
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—Harris & Ewing 
COL. CHRISTMAS—THE ARMY‘S TOP-FLIGHT TANK DESIGNER 
... his specialty, light and medium 


But it was not until the Russian-Germa 
campaign was well started that the tne 
magnitude of the tank program appeared. 
Britain’s Lord Beaverbrook, reporting that 
the Germans had 30,000 tanks altogether 
and were using 14,000 against the Rus 
sians, called on Britain and America to 
produce 30,000 tanks a year. A few days 
later President Roosevelt revealed that the 
United States goal for tanks had _ been 
doubled. 

Final expansion of the program fod- 
lowed Pearl Harbor. Details are secret, 
but the President’s figures give the over- 
all picture. 

The types. Changes in design have at- 
companied changes in production goal. 
Godfather of the Army’s newest tanks is 
Col. John K. Christmas, head of the Tank 
and Combat Vehicle Division. He directed 
developments which gave the Army its 
light and medium tanks, considered st 
perior to any made abroad. 

Light tanks form the bulk of the tanks 
produced so far. Earlier models weighed 
12 tons, were armed with a 37-mm. gil 
and light machine guns. Later models att 
heavier, better armed and armored. Ser 
eral hundred of these received their bap 
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tism of fire in the Grecian and Near East- 
em campaigns. 

Medium tanks are the most important 
yow. Basing its decision on experiences 
observed abroad and on the results of last 
summer's maneuvers, the Army has re- 
yersed its previous tactical ratio of two 
jight tanks for one medium tank in an 
amored division. More medium tanks 
mean more hitting power. They weigh 
ybout 30 tons when loaded for battle, 
ary 37-mm. and 75-mm. guns. 

The M-8 medium has been the produc- 
tio model up to now. The M-4, incor- 
porating several design changes, soon will 
he the standard medium tank type. 
Heavy tanks are just getting into pro- 
duction. First production model, weighing 
37 tons, was delivered to the Army last 
December. Initial program for this tank 
aimed at a peak of 100 «a month. 

Manufacturers. Relatively few compa- 
nies make complete tanks. Those whose 
programs have been announced include 
the following: 

Light tanks: American Car & Foundry 
Co. has been the sole source of this type in 
the past, but Cadillac Division of General 
Motors will share the job in the future. 

Medium tanks: Six companies were 
jammed with orders on this model before 
the war began. Others are scheduled to 
take part in 1942. 

American Locomotive Co. and Baldwin 
Locomotive Works produced the first 





medium tanks. Next came Chrysler Corp., 

hich operates the huge tank a-senal at 
Detroit; then Pressed Steel Car Co., Lima 
locomotive works, and the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Co. 

Under the expanded procurement goal, 
the schedules of all these companies have 
been increased. However, brunt of the ex- 
pansion will fall on the auto industry. 
Chrysler will draw an increasing supply of 
parts from its Plymouth and Dodge divi- 
sions. General Motors Corp. is building a 


new plant in Michigan to house a vast 
assembly line for M-4s. Its Buick and 
Fisher Body divisions will supply the new 
factory with most of the parts required. 
Ford Motor Co. is converting facilities 
formerly used in making autos te produc- 
tion of the new medium tank. 

Heavy tanks: The Baldwin Locomotive 
Co. built the first production model of this 
type. Further plans for its production have 
not been disclosed. 

Some of the companies listed above 
have taken on new commitments since war 
began. Others whose tank jobs have not 
been publicized include International Har- 
vester Co. and Marmon-Herrington, Inc. 

Suppliers. A major part of the industrial 
war effort, the tank program extends its 
roots into a wide range of allied industries 
for supplies. Two main groups are the 
companies making armor plate and cast- 
ings, and those which supply parts. 

Metals: Development of cast steel con- 
struction of tank turrets and hulls means 
an important advance in production speed. 
It also means that the steel castings in- 
dustry, which had an estimated annual 
capacity of 1,300,000 tons at the begin- 
ning of 1941, faces a staggering assign- 
ment to keep up with the demand from 
tank assemblers. 

The War Department announced Jast 
November the beginning of a program to 
enlarge facilities for the castings needed. 
Initial contracts, totaling $53,500,000, 
were let to the following companies for 
building new facilities or additions to ex- 
isting plants: American Steel Foundry Co., 
General Steel Casting Corp., Continental 
Roll and Steel Foundry Co., Scullin Steel 
Corp., Symington-Gould Corp. 

Other units in the casting program in- 
clude Blaw-Knox Co.’s Union Steel Cast- 
ings division, Ford Motor Co.’s new 
$4,000,000 foundry. 

Welding to replace rivets, which proved 
dangerous in combat, is the other major 
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development in the metals field. Armor 
plate used in this process comes from steel 
companies using both the electric furnace 
and open-hearth methods. 

Parts: Suppliers of tank parts and ac- 
cessories who hold direct contracts with 
the Government cover a wide range of 
industries. In many cases the companies’ 
peacetime work was of such a nature that 
making tank parts required no great 
change in machine and work setups. But in 
all cases a certain amount of “conversion” 
was necessary to meet the superfine re- 
quirements of ordnance construction. 

Principal parts suppliers and their main 
products include: Bendix Aviation Corp., 
Eclipse and Scintilla divisions, making a 
wide assortment of parts, including filters, 
generators, magnetos; Continental Motors 
Corp., making radial engines, gear assem- 
blies and other engine parts; Guiberson- 
Diesel Engine Co., making engines and 
parts; Mack Manufacturing Co., making 
transmissions and drive assemblies; Tim- 
ken Detroit Axle Co., Wisconsin Axle di- 
vision, making wheel assemblies. 

This list is far from complete. Before 
the War Department stopped publishing 
contracts, its list of companies with direct 
contracts for tanks and components num- 
bered more than 70. It has been greatly 
increased since then and ranges from radio 
manufacturers to harness makers. 

In addition to the direct contractors are 
hundreds of organizations that feed the 
assembly lines with one or more of the 
myriad parts, or the materials for the 
parts, that go into a tank. The Chrysler 
tank arsenal, intended to be a _ highly 
integrated operation, illustrates the im- 
portance of these subcontractors. Even be- 
fore the latest expansions forced a broaden- 
ing of the arsenal’s outside supply system, 
the men in charge estimated that more 
than three-fourths of the tanks’ final value 
represented products manufactured out- 
side the gates. 
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Should Congress Place a Ceiling on Wages 
As a Step Toward the Prevention of Inflation? 


Rep. Francis Case 
(Rep.), S. Dak.; Member, House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Independent Offices, 
answers: 

If we really intend to control prices and 
prevent inflation, of course Congress will 
have to place a ceiling on wages. 

How can you control the 
coal—or lumber—or cotton—or steel—or 
laundry—if there is no ceiling on wages? 


price of 


Your letter referred to “farm prices held 
at approximately 110 per cent of parity.” 
That is a common but tragic delusion. 
A ceiling of 110 per cent does not bring 
prices to that point. It stops them there. 
The fluctuation is all below that point. 
Farm prices will reach it, if ever, once or 
twice a year. They probably will not aver- 
age plain parity; certainly they cannot if 
wages are free to soar. This point should 
be remembered, however, in thinking of a 
ceiling for wages. Only peak wages, not 
average wages, will ever reach the ceiling. 


Howard O. Hunter 


Washington, D.C.; Commissioner, 
Projects Administration, 


Work 


answers: 

Congress should not place a ceiling on 
wages as an anti-inflation measure unless 
it is prepared to impose similarly rigid 
controls on the incomes of other groups at 
the same time. Ceilings on incomes, fur- 
thermore, would have to be accompanied 
by strict control over prices and an exten- 
sion of rationing. 

An increase in hourly wage rates is only 
one cause of increased purchasing power. 
Longer hours of work and increased em- 
ployment add enormously to the volume 
of purchasing power. Even with wage ceil- 
ings, total purchasing power will increase 
this year for these reasons. At the same 
time, the volume of consumers goods is de- 
clining. A ceiling on wages by itself will 
not remove the inflationary possibilities 
under these circumstances. 


Edwin E. Witte 


Madison, Wis.; Professor of Economics, 
University of Wisconsin, 
answers: 

Neither labor nor any other economic 
group can legitimately demand increased 
real earnings in wartime. Wage fixing by 
Congress, however, is likely to result not 
only in gross inequities, but in lessened war 
production. What is the sound thing to 
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Question of the Week 
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Under consideration in Congress 
are various proposals for legisla- 
tion to place a ceiling on wages as 
part of the current effort to prevent 
inflation. 

In order to present a symposium 
of informed opinion on this subject, 
The United States News asked 





spokesmen for organized labor, 

employers and members of Con- 

gress the following question: 

Should Congress place a 

ceiling on wages as another 
step in the general effort to 
prevent inflation? 

Answers are printed herewith. 










do in relation to wages in the many vary- 
ing situations presented is so complex a 
problem -that it cannot be solved. by the 
simple process of legislation. 


Rep. Clare E. Hoffman 


(Rep.), Mich.; Member, House Committees 
on Labor and Expenditures in Executive 
Departments, 


answers: 

My answer is, Yes. 

There can be no equality in the distri- 
bution of the burden of the war if wages 
or salaries are permitted to skyrocket while 
the price of practically everything except 
service is frozen. 

“Equality under law” should be the rule 
for all. Most thinking people concede there 
can be no price stabilization without a 
ceiling on Labor insists upon a 
floor under wages. It should not object to 
a ceiling so long as all others submit to a 


> 


wages. 





—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE HOFFMAN 


like step concerning their activities. Fail. 
ure to put a ceiling on wages while clamp. 
ing down on almost everything else creates 
dissension. 


J. H. Parmelee 


Washington, D.C.; Director, Bureau of 
Railway Economics, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, 


answers: 

I am in favor of such a ceiling, and d 
not believe that it should be tied in to the 
cost of living, or set up on any such sys 
tem as the so-called parity principle o 
agricultural prices. To relate wages and 
wage changes to changes in prices, whic 
either of the foregoing methods would do, 
would not stop inflation, but would insur 
it, so long as prices have already riser 
considerably. 





A. W. Robertson 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chairman of the Board 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co 


answers: 

I cannot help but exclaim in astonish- 
ment at your request for comments 01 
whether Congress should place a ceiling 
wages as another step in the general effor' 
to prevent inflation. 
obviously “yes” that it seems strange to 


The answer is s 


discuss it. If costs go up prices must in 
the end follow. And inasmuch as labor is 
a part of all costs, the effect of higher 


wages is obvious. 


Rep. Jennings Randolph 
(Dem.), W. Va.; Chairman, House Committee 
on District of Columbia; Member, Com- 
mittee on Labor, 

answers: 

I favor Congress setting a ceiling 
wages, provided the same is done on farm 
commodities and war profits. All should » 
together and one alone should not & 
singled out for arbitrary treatment. 





(by telegraph 
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AUGHT in the midst of total war while on a 
commercial flight in the Far East, the stout- 
hearted crew of Pan American Airways’ Pacific 
Clipper thrilled the civilized world by bringing the 
42-ton craft safely to New York. They rounded the 
globe to do it, and won themselves a niche in 
the aerial Hall of Fame. Pan American’s clippers, 
and many other U. S. planes of war and peace, are 
equipped with copper and copper-alloy products 
made by our fabricating subsidiaries. 

Among the copper-alloys being used by the 
aviation industry are The American Brass Com- 
pany’s aluminum-bronzes—known individually 
as Ambraloy and Avialite*. Strong and corro- 
sion-resistant, they are used for gears, valve seats, 
propeller hub cones, many other parts. Everdur*, 
a copper-silicon alloy of great strength and high 
endurance limit is widely used for fuel, 
oil and high-pressure hydraulic lines. 

A metal with unusual qualities, 
Anaconda Beryllium Copper is used 


N HISTORIC 








Above: Pacific Clipper over starting point of its world flight. 


Below: Mechanic checking union of an Everdur Metal 
line in de-icer mechanism on Clipper engine. 


for aviation instrument parts, gears and other 
items. In the fully annealed (soft) state, this 


alloy is ductile . . . may be readily formed and 
machined. Final heat treatment of the finished part 
develops exceptional hardness, tensile strength 
and resistance to fatigue. 

All told, many tons of Anaconda copper- 
alloys and mile upon mile of Anaconda Wire and 
Cable are being supplied for planes of 
the U. S. Air Services. Copper thus plays 
an important part in the task of making 
our air fleets the mightiest on earth. 


42272 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY, 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


®** Avialite’’ and ‘‘Everdur’’ are trade-marks of The American Brass Company, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 






























“Suppose an old lady 
talks for a change!” 


Her subject is beer and the men in the home 


“I am a grandmother now. I’ve 
raised a large family and I think 
I’ve seen a lot of life. 


“It seems to me that never be- 
fore in our time, have men worked 
under the strain they do today. 


What a wife can do 


“When a husband comes home 
from his day’s work, he deserves 
peace, and understanding, and 
complete sympathy. He looks to 
his wife for a smile of welcome 

.. a cheery word. 


“Tiring as a wife’s chores may 
have been, they do not hold a 
candle to the vexations and worries 


of the average man’s daily work. 


“A good wife, if she is really 
worth her salt, will do all in her 
power to give her husband the quiet 
contentment of a peaceful fireside. 


“T’ve found that in this life, 
a little bit of give-and-take can 
do wonders to help out. A little 
tolerance goes a long way to pre- 
vent extremes. 


“T think it’s like that, when it 
comes to beer and husbands and 
other grown-ups. 


“A man should be able to relax 
at home in the way he likes best 
...with a glass of mild and friendly 


The brewers of America are eager to have beer win the place it deserves in the confidence of 
forward-looking women: a beverage of moderation for the nation. As a tolerant and modern-minded 
woman, won't you help with understanding and support of the brewers’ “clean-up or close-up” program... « 
to prevent abuses wherever they may occur in the retailing of beer and ale. It is described in a booklet sent y 
free on request. Address: Brewing Industry Foundation, Dept. Gi4, 21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 









beer, if that’s what he wants and 
enjoys. Served that way, by a wife’s 
own hand, beer is truly a beverage 
of moderation, as Nature intended 
it should be. 


A mother’s sons 


“And when our children reach 
manhood, they’ll remember this 
spirit of parental understanding at 
home. It will help in guiding them 
to moderation and good sense in 
a rounded life. 


“If wives and mothers would 
look upon beer with tolerance and 
wisdom, they would soon discover 
it to be an ally in keeping their 
men happy, fit, contented ... and 
above all, men of moderation.” 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Aznerreaw Business 
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There's no tax relief written in March revenue collections. 

Congressmen thought there might be. They figured that maybe so much money 
would be collected that the Treasury's request for new taxes could be trimmed. 

Instead: It looks like a March yield of $2,700,000,000 from income taxes. 
That's very close to Treasury estimates. It doesn't represent any windfall. 

The result is that Treasury outgo will exceed Treasury income between now 
and June 30, 1943, by about $56,000,000,000. That's for a 16-month period. 

Every underlying sign suggests that taxpayers should become shockproofed 
against taxes higher than the Treasury proposes. They're in the cards if this 
country is to avoid a runaway inflation. They'll come in 1943 if not in 1942. 














Size of the war job ahead for industry keeps on growing, keeps edging 
toward what now is a prospective total of $300,000,000,000. It's a staggering 
figure. 

Roosevelt now requests $18,000,000,000 of new money. That is only one of 
many new requests to come. The arms program now looks like this: 

Total program: $171,000,000,000 appropriated, authorized and requested. 

Amount spent to date: Nearly $24,000,000,000, or 14 per cent of the total. 
This includes nearly $3,000,000,000 spent by the British on their own orders. 

Amount still to be spent: About $146,000,000,000, or more than six times the 
amount that's been spent during the last 21 months. And: There's much more to 
come. There is an immense program still in the mill. 

On the matter of the rate of actual cash outgo for armSeceee 

Last March: Outgo of cash was under $800,000,000. 

This March: Outgo of cash, is to be about $2,600,000,000. 

Next March: Outgo of cash will be near $6,000,000,000. 

And: That monthly rate still will be moving higher. Official view now is 
that peak arms spending at present prices will be close to $7,000,000,000 monthly. 


























Industry doesn't yet understand what this war demand is to mean. 

Also: It's questionable whether Donald Nelson knows or Leon Henderson knows. 
They have a vague idea. They're issuing verbal warnings of various kinds. 

Yet they're hesitating to take steps that a war effort of that kind re- 
quires. They're permitting contractors to go on starting construction of high- 
priced houses that use steel and copper and other scarce metals. They're hesi- 
tating to do anything to interfere with use of inventories of scarce materials 
for nonwar uses. They're not preparing industry for the storm that lies ahead. 

It isn't industry's responsibility to make the change-over that war demand 
is to force. It's not industry's job to do the planning that war requires. 

And: Government hesitates to act on its own. 











The issue that is developing is this..... 

Whether to pour out arms orders and let industry struggle to find the men 
and materials and machinery with which to fill them with a minimum of Government 
guidance and interference. Whether to do as little directing as possible, 

Or whether to move toward over-all Government direction of private industry 












(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-== (Continued) 


as a means of creating a single=-purpose industrial machine, whether to plan and 
give orders and direct industry under a master war program. 

The first idea governs here. There is a minimum of central planning, a 
minimum of Government direction, a maximum dependence on contractors to carry 
out the work on their own. This is the way industry prefers to have it. ; 

But: Othcr warring nations move steadily toward more and more Government di- 
rection, toward organization of all war industries into a unified pattern. 

There really is only one industry in Germany and Russia and Japan. That's 
the war industry. England is approaching the same situation. This country is 
about in England's situation before Dunkerque. It's just starting to organize 
its industry for war. It is just starting to do the things that Germany did in 1933. 





To date, this Government isn't doing so well in what planning it does. 

Take the matter of price control..... 

Workers are encouraged to demand higher prices for their work. 

Industry is permitted to get war work by negotiation rather than bid, with 
price admittedly a secondary factor, without too much thought of price fixing. 

There's an effort to dodge the difficult problem of retail price control. 

But: Farmers are expected to accept a ceiling on their prices. The result 
is a situation loaded with political dynamite. 

Or take the matter of production control..... 

U.S. taxpayers are to provide $700,000,000 for cash subsidies to farmers. 

It's a time when the demand for foodstuffs seems unlimited. Yet: This money 
is to be given to wheat, cotton, corn and tobacco farmers, for limiting acreage. 

Instead: It might be used to encourage sugar growers, dairy farmers, fruit 
growers, vegetable raisers and others to produce more of the things needed. 

Nobody seems to have thought of that in the war planning. 

Or take the labor supply situation..... 

A_ severe shortage of labor is developing. There is a potential reservoir of 
labor among millions of small farmers who produce a bare subsistence and don't 
add significantly to the supply of food or fibers offered on the market. 

But: Instead of drawing this man power into industry and into the military 
services where needed, the Government is paying sifbsidies to keep it on the farm. 
And: In many cases it is actually financing these families to stay on the farm. 

Those are just a few of many contradictions. 




















In the field of regulation..... 

Construction: Life is being pumped back into a plan for federal licensing 
of all new building, for barring any but essential war construction. 

Inventories: There's talk of possible requisitioning of some big private 
Stock piles of critical materials. The raw material situation may force it. 

Antitrust: Thurman Arnold is pushing ahead with antitrust suits; is prose- 
cuting industry for fixing prices at a time when Government demands that prices 
be fixed. Whole antitrust issue is far from settled. 

Rationing: Henderson intends to do as little as possible; intends to try to 
dodge the task of deciding what 130,000,000 people can eat and wear and use. But: 
He's being forced nearer and nearer to widespread rationing. 








Roosevelt's request for new funds includes $4,400,000,000 for cantonments. 

That's the start of the new Army, the start of preparations that will strain 
U.S. industry to the breaking ‘point to provide the necessary arms and equipment. 

Just remember: Before this is over, the resources and man power of the U.S. 
will be mobilized and tested as never before. A mass Army is to be built. 
All past ideas of what constituted a war effort need now to be revised. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
ond CANNOT do as a result of federal 
curt and administrative decisions: 





————_ 


Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 














YOU CAN now arrange to export ma- 
terials to designated countries in Europe, 
Africa and the Near East without going to 
the trouble of getting navicerts, mailcerts 
or aircerts. The Board of Economic War- 
fare announces that hereafter export 
licenses obtained from the Office of Ex- 
port Control will be sufficient. 


* * * 
YOU CAN add freight costs to your 


prices for selling cotton stock yarn. This 
yarn is defined by the Office of Price Ad- 





inistration as yarn owned and ware- 
housed by others than producers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct for federal in- 
come tax purposes sales commissions paid 
for securities bought and sold on your own 
account. These commissions are not de- 
ductible as business expenses, the Supreme 
Court holds. 


* ~ * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying income 
taxes on the income from a trust you set 
up for your divorced wife if the trust in- 
come is guaranteed by the husband. How- 
ever, the Board of Tax Appeals rules, hus- 
bands are not taxable for trust income in 
excess of the amount guaranteed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an officer of an insur- 
ance company, avoid liability for estate 
taxes when the beneficiary of a policy 
elects to receive monthly payments rather 
than a lump sum. Under such circum- 
stances, the Board of Tax Appeals rules, 
the insurance company is not responsible 
for the decedent’s estate tax liability. 








* + 


YOU CANNOT consider your employes 
exempt from the Wage and Hour Law if 
you are an official of a mutual savings 
bank. The Wage and Hour Administrator 
holds that employes of mutual savings 
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Mr. Rand believes four heads 
are better than one! 


= | 4 


MOST PEOPLE THINK OF JIM RAND as the man who introduced the multiple-head 
electric shaver . . . and it’s true that the new Remington “Foursome” has revo- 
lutionized shaving ideas. But Mr. Rand’s contribution to American welfare has 
gone far beyond cutting down America’s shaving time. As a servant of industry . . . 





REMINGTON RAND HAS HELPED SPEED UP THE “PAPER-WORK” so vital to every 
wartime activity. It offers business a complete line of tools, from typewriters and 
calculating machines to sabotage-proof filing cabinets. In addition, it has turned 
over many of its facilities to the manufacture of actual war weapons. Like other 
leading industries, Remington Rand is a customer of The Marine Trust Company... 





“THE MARINE’S AFFILIATED BANKING OFFICES in 38 New York State communities,” 
Mr. Rand comments, “more than match our own set-up of 22 New York State 
locations.” Through these other Marine Midland Banks, the Marine offers more 
service than any other bank to companies doing business in New York State. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 















banks, as well as commercial banks, ay 
covered by the act because of the amouy 
of interstate transactions handled. 
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YOU CANNOT expect usual deliverig, 
of aluminum pigment and paint. Alon 
with other aluminum products, pigmen, 


* x 





and paints have been placed under » Ep 
allocations system by the War Prody.§ ™™ 
tion Board. not | 
with 

* + initia 


YOU CANNOT market all your canneg 
goods through usual commercial channek Wai 


Under a WPB order, canners are require Sir 
to set aside designated quantities gf. 

canned goods for Government agencie ~ 
without regard to previous contracts, ]j oo 
foods set aside have not been purchase = 
within 60 days, the canner may notify sd 
WPB that, if the food is not purchase oe 


within another 30-day period, he will n Hart 
longer hold it. 
the « 


* * * disas 


YOU CAN use an A-2 priority rating on -— 


orders for cotton textiles suitable for mak § 4.5, 
ing agricultural bags. Bag manufactures ate 


ha ‘ wha | 
and users, however, are limited to an ip 
eee Tt ts tT | the | 
| 


ventory of 60 days’ supply. Sprit 


Timken Bearings asits 


YOU CANNOT buy unlimited quanti- Far 


ill d f ties of top-grade sole leather. WPB has Si 
WI o or directed sole cutters to set aside each day 
80 per cent of their top-grade leathe 
per cent of their top-grade leather foy foll 


Freight Trains I the manufacture and repair of militay Ron 











shoes. Thi 

This period in American history calls for ork. oe wd 

speed—more speed and even greater YOU CANNOT continue to buy nes _ 

speed—in every activity. typewriters on the open market. Type a 
Because railroad men are on the alert for writer output has been curtailed by Gov- 9. 

improved service, their attention is ernment order and large amounts are to = 

specifically directed to roller bearing be set aside for Government use. Mears 


equipment for freight cars. while OPA is working on ration plans. 


The adoption of Timken Roller Bearings ’ sie 
for freight cars means freight trains an ee ee * 
will travel at high speeds comparable YOU CAN charge higher than ceiling a 
to those of passenger trains. In other prices for fea sold in small lots. OPA per am 
words, “One-speed” railroading is now mits wholesalers to charge 10 per cent a 
practical—safe—economical and sound pla 


above maximum prices for lots of 10 chests Re 


engineering practice. 
or less. 


Roller Bearings have thoroughly demon- hea 


strated their ability to cut costs and in- % & & Ri 
crease speed in millions of miles of YOU CANNOT safely discharge em- 


satioaes seein. ployes who switch their union affiliation, ) Ne 
Timken Bearings will do the same out- even though you have a preferential hir- ( 
standing job on freight cars that they . 
are doing on all types of locomotives, 
passenger cars and modern stream- 


ing contract with the first union. A federal 
circuit court holds that an employer violat- ing 














































mer liners. They mean Miles of Smiles for ed the Wagner Act by discharging workers f  ¢,, 
To : : who switched unions and hiring members 
pesiinncan railroad men. The Timken Roller | ; : ; , : to 
/ INDUSTRY : Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. of the rival union under his contract. th 
iy Put Timken Bearings ~ | 
in your machinery to | “ x“ y ab 
S increase production; | Manufacturers of TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bear- | * * * 
speed = (A ely and, | os cd cco rang sector on peters cars | ble an 
later on, ip you meet n comotives and a inds industrial ma- ? 7 ‘ , ae af — 4 , 
competitive condi- chinery; TIMKEN. Alloy Steels and Carbon and | z Ol C AN EXper t re asonably sta ar 
tone of « eset Alloy Seamless Tubing; TIMKEN Rock Bits. prices for insecticides if a price request of Wi 
| OPA is observed. Grinders of powdered 
rotenone, a root used in insecticides, a J pe 
asked not to charge more than 35 cents#} tg 
pound for 5 per cent pure rotenone powde. § 
Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
enn teat te se ome TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 40 THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Eprror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Wanted: Capable Men 

Sir: —Complaints are noted that Wash- 
ington thinks the American people are not 
awake to the dangers confronting them. It 
isn’t indifference as much as it is perplex- 
ity. The people are asking, why, if our 
administrative experts knew of the criti- 
cal situation in the Far East, did Pearl 
Harbor happen? Also, how, if no one in 
the capital was aware of the approach of 
disaster, can there be anyone in Washing- 
ton capable of guiding our destinies? 

The American public will applaud and 
stand by the President in any move he 
makes to find, and install, capable men for 
the terrific job ahead. 


Springfield, Ill. Ear B. Searcy 


* * * 


Farm Income and Prices 

Sir:—Referring to an article in a re- 
cent issue of your publication, I find the 
following: statement: “Farmers’ gains in 
income are outrunning advances in costs.” 
This is misleading when fair net profits 
are considered. A merchant with a cor- 
responding amount of invested capital, 
working a far less number of hours than 
the average good farmer, would have long 
since made efforts to liquidate his busi- 
ness, even on the basis of 1941 farm prices. 

Most hidden fact of the farmers’ price 
position as relates to the ultimate con- 
sumer is the problem of distribution, which 
is complicated by many chiselers. With a 
price increase to the farmers, these chisel- 
ers work their racket as though they were 
playing a game of poker with no limit. 
Retailers of food do not appear to have 
heard of any price regulations. 


Rising Sun, Md. R. A.C. 


* * * 


Need for All-Out Effort 

Sir:—It is a national disgrace the way 
we are stalling over labor disputes, includ- 
ing such minor differences as extra pay 
for overtime, when we should be willing 
to donate that overtime. It is shameful 
the way farmer groups are standing out 
about price ceilings, and clinging to parity 
and soil conservation payments, when we 
are well taken care of by present prices 
without any kind of Government aid. 

It’s time to wake up lest we awake to a 
realization that the privilege of self-de- 
termination is gone forever. 
Marion Junction, Ala. A. F. Cater 
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What plus do you get in 
Fluorescent lighting fixtures 


when you buy 


FLEUR-O-LIERS? 





_ You get fixtures built to defi- 
| nite, dependable standards 
| checked by impartial experts 


| More than 35 different manufacturers 
build Fleur-O-Lier fixtures but they 
all meet 50 rigid specifications, set 
up by MAZDA lamp makers to assure 
you electrical, mechanical and lighting 
excellence, as Certified by famous, 
impartial Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories. Demand fixtures wearing the 
FLEUR-O-LIER Certification label 
when you buy. It’s there to protect 
your lighting investment. 





Get important Certified 


features 
No matter what make of FLEUR-O- 
LIER you buy, it is Certified as meeting 
50 safeguards, including such vital 
points as: flicker correction, durability 
and safety, ease of maintenance, effi- 
cient lighting performance. Mainte- 
nance costs are surprisingly low—per- 
formance is balanced...economical. 


You get Certified ballasts 
and starters 


That means balanced operation and 
high power factor (over 85%). 





Wide variety —every unit 


guaranteed 


FLEUR-O-LIERS are made in over 
100 different types, sizes and designs 
to fit industrial and office needs. . 
and every unit carries the FLEUR-O- 
LIER Manufacturers’ guarantee. 


The FLEUR-O-LIER label is 
your definite buying guide 


Ask your dealer, electrical contractor 
or distributor to show you Tested, 
Certified, Guaranteed FLEUR-O-LIERS 
available for your use. Your local 
electric service company will be glad 
to give you expert advice on how to 
install FLEUR-O-LIERS to meet your 
specific needs. 


Get new book FREE— use coupon below 


FLEUR-O-LIERS 


CERTIFIED FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER program is open to any 
manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements. 
—— ——————- TEAR OUT AND MAIL -—————. le 
2151-3 Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers « 


Please send me FREE new booklet “50 Standards for Satisfaction,” 


Name 


50 sr 


wnDARDS 59, 
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Address 
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l 
| 
together with list of Fleur-O-Lier manufacturers. 
| 
| 
| 
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WHAT A DAY...1M COME ON...11"'s 
“I TIME YOU LEARNED THE 
PASSWORD FOR KEEPING 
UP WITH UNCLE 


PASSWORD ? at 
t OION'T KNOW 7OUGH ~ANO YOUR WORK 1S DONE- 


SUST PASS THE WORD,'33 TOLL 
WE HAD ONE. FOLLOW US / _ 











BOY, THIS BEER’S ELEMENTARY, WATSON! 
SWELL~JUST WHAT IT’S 33 FINE BREWS BLENDED 
(NEEDED. BUTI STILL INTO J GREAT BEERS 
DON’T GET THAT BLENDING’S WHAT GIVES 
PASSWORD —"33 702”. (T THAT SWELL FLAVOR! 


4 
FLAVORS EXTRA- DELICIOUS 
FLAVOR... BECAUSE “48ST 
BLUE RIBBON, LIKE FINEST 
CHAMPAGNES, REACHES 
PERFECTION THROUGH 
BLENDING. IT’S SPECIALLY 
BLENDED,"3S3 vo 7’ 








YOUR PASSWORD SWELL 10EA J 1T’S 
REALLY DIO THE TRICK. \"33 70 J” YOU'VE LEARNED 
§ SURE ENJOYED THAT HOW TO KEEP RIGHT UP 

SUPPER — NOW HOW WITH YOUR UNCLE SAM! 

ABOUT A Movie ? , 





Pabst Blue Ribbon refreshment “does the 
trick” for America’s army of workers. En- of Copyright 1942, 
joy it in regular or club size bottles and ooo 
on draft at better places everywhere. ri / Milwaukee 


23 Fine Encus Blended tule One Groat Beer 














Fnance Wack 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Sales Tax: How 


Much Revenue 
Would it Raise? 


Congress is beginning to realize that a 
sales tax is far from being the whole an- 
swer to the revenue problem. 

By figures of its own experts, the yield 
would be disappointingly low unless the 
rate were impractically high from a polit- 
ical viewpoint. Exemptions for necessi- 
ties such as food and clothing would re- 
duce the yield still more. Powerful pres- 
sure from strong lobbies for additional 
exemptions might cut it further. 

Nevertheless, a sales tax remains high 
in congressional esteem. Present indica- 
tions are that it will be included in the 
program. If so, the revenue it produces 
probably would be applied, in part, to 
lowering rates proposed by the Treasury 
on individual and corporate income. 

Higher income taxes on individuals and 
corporations remain definitely in the fore- 
front of the program. They probably will 
provide the great bulk of the additional 
revenue for the reason that a sales tax at 
a low rate cannot provide it. 

At the moment, a combination of sales 
tax, of higher taxes on all incomes, a 
tightening of regulations and a closing of 
some loopholes in prominent in congres- 
sional discussion. A minimum yield of 
$4,500,000,000 in new revenue on that 
basis also figures in the discussion. There 
is no talk of a maximum yield, but Con- 
gressmen generally believe they can write 
a bill to produce more than $4,500,000,000, 
although not the full total of $7,600 ,000,000 
sought by the Treasury. 

The minimum shapes up approximately 
as follows: 

A sales tax of some kind to produce 
$1,500,000,000, possibly $2,000,000,000. 

Higher corporate income taxes to 
yield $1,500,000,000 additional, possi- 
bly $2,000,000,000. 

Higher individual income taxes to 
yield approximately $1,000,000,000 
more. 

Administrative changes and _ loop- 
hole closings to yield an additional 
$500,000,000. 

On that basis, the minimum yield would 
run from $4,500,000,000 to possibly $5,500, 


- 000,000. But that would not be quite all. 


Something, it is thought, could be salvaged 
from the Treasury’s proposed increases in 
excise taxes on selected items. The difficulty 
seen there, however; is that a general sales 
tax would substitute for most of the higher 
excise taxes. 

By congressional request, the Treasury 
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bas estimated the annual ‘yield of the fol- 
owing forms of sales tax: 

A manufacturers’ sales tax on finished 
roducts without pyramiding. At 5 per 
ent, this would produce $1,875,000,000 
all sales except those to the Federal 
overnment. If sales to State and local 
vernments also were exempted, the yield 
ould be $1,825,000,000. If sales to con- 
ractors in war production were exempted, 
oo, the yield would drop to. $1,228,000,- 
0. Further exemption of property sub- 
wet to federal excise taxes would cut the 
sield to $771,000,000. If foodstuffs also 
vere exempted, it would drop to $384,000,- 
00; if medicines and drugs were exempted, 
ihe yield would be $359,000,000; and, if, 
in addition, clothing were exempted, only 


















—Acme 
TAXES: MAKER AND PAYER 


Representative Doughton, himself deep in 
the heart of taxes, couldn’t help this gentle- 
man figure out his income tax bill. “Son,” | 
Mr. Doughton said, “you should have seen 
me trying to get my own forms filled out.” | 





$159,000,000 in revenue would eventually 
be realized. 

A wholesale sales tax. At 5 per cent, 

the highest yield on the above basis would 
be $2,238,000,000. This would decline rap- 
idly on the basis of exemptions listed 
| above to a low of $232,000,000. 
A retail sales tax, applying to sales “of 
tangible personal property to final consum- 
ers and industrial users,” superimposed 
on existing excise taxes. This is the sort of 
sales tax which appears to have strongest 
congressional support at the moment. 
What it would yield, at 5 per cent, on the 
basis of cumulative exemptions, is stated 
thus: 

All sales, exempting those to the 
Federal Government, $3,113,000,000. 

Exempting also sales to State and 
local governments, $3,063,000,000. 

Exempting also sales to contractors 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1941 





HE 95th Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company covering operations for 1941 will be pre- 
sented to the stockholders at the annual meeting on 
April 14, 1942. Operating revenues increased $136,447,755 
or 28.6% over 1940. Operating expenses increased $104,- 
222,597 or 30.8%. Taxes increased $22,274,360 or 50.8%. 
Net income was $52,383,958 an increase of $11,608,128, 
Surplus was $48,414,588, equal to 7.4% ($3.68 per share) 
upon the outstanding Capital Stock (par $50) as compared 
with 5.6% ($2.80 per share) in 1940. 





INCREASES OR 


OPERATING RESULTS Decreases OvER 









1941 1940 
Tora Operatinc ReEvENves WERE......... $614,041,163 I $136,447,755 
Torat Operatinc Expenses WerRE......... 442,677,275 I 104,222,597 



















IE I oo ow one beiee ds owsdibinwes 
pC. a eee 
Hire or EquipMEnNT AND Joint FaciLiry 

Rents WERE 





171,363,888 
66,159,548 I 


32,225,158 


aim 22,274,360 


8,101,852 
97,102,488 


652,204 
10,603,002 





Leavinc Net Rattway Operatinc INCOME OF 
Income From INVESTMENTS AND OTHER 
Sources Was 





365,787 
10,968,789 


* 41,663,095 I 


Makinc Gross INCOME OF...............-- 138,765,583 I 
Fixep CuHarces, CureEFty RenTAts Paip To 
Leasep Roaps, AND INTEREST ON THE 





















SPAN © ONIN «6nd cos ce wtasausawss 86,381,625 D 639,339 
Leavinc Net INCOME OF...............+-+- 52,383,958 I 11,608,128 
APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND OTHER 

EG a Salarenswereeh need awetasmdls 3,969,370 I 90,205 





IN pote aise he wanridanebwaaa king diate 


$ 48,414,588 I $ 11,517,923 


* Includes dividend of $5,000,000 (par value) in securities received from Pennsylvania Co. 


Dividends aggregating 4% ($2.00 per share) were paid 
during 1941, compared with 3% ($1.50 per share) in 1940. 


The Board takes pleasure in acknowledging the con- 











tinued efficiency and loyalty of all the employes during 
this period of great national stress. We know that they will 
continue to do their full share in meeting the additional 
heavy responsibilities that have now been placed upon them. 


M. W. CLement, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 






Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 








































































....is a priceless advantage when emergency 


arises. Santa Fe’s policy of constant improve- 
ment—of planning a decade ahead —now 
lends a powerful “behind the gun” force to 
America’s victory efforts. 

America has first claim on every Santa Fe 
facility—a claim that Santa Fe is proud to 
satisfy to the extreme limit of its vast reserve 
Capacity. 

Subject to the prior demands of America’s 
war effort, Santa Fe will continue to serve all 
its shippers promptly and satisfactorily as 
in the past. 

For full information on rates and services, 
consult your nearest Santa Fe representative 


or write 


J. J. GROGAN 


General Freight Traffic Manager 
Railway Exchange 


Chicago, Illinois 





2024 











making war materials, $2,469,000,000, 
Exempting also property subject to 
federal excise tax, $1,721,000,000, 
Exempting also sales of food (ex. 
cept restaurant sales), $864,000,000, 


and drugs, $824,000,000. 

Exempting also sales of clothing, 
$404,000,000. 
Exempting also sales of fuel, $394,. 

000,000. 

If all those exemptions were granted, 
retail sales tax at 5 per cent would pro. 
duce but little more than one-twentieth 
part of the additional revenue sought by 
the Treasury. And if the rate were fixed 
at 10 per cent, the yield after exemptions, 
as estimated by the Treasury experts, 
would be only $780,000,000. 

Obviously, a retail sales tax with many 
exemptions is not the answer. , 

Because that is obvious, some members 
of the House Ways and Means Commit. 
tee are now planning a graduated sales tax 
without exemptions. The proposal heard 
most often is a tax of 2 or 3 per cent on 
food and clothing and a tax of 5 per cent 
on other items, both imposed in addition 
to present federal excise taxes. 

Such a tax, if exemptions were excluded 
in toto, apparently would produce approx- 
imately $2,000,000,000 to $2,250,000,000 
gross—but it would upset entirely the 
higher schedule of excise taxes proposed 
by the Treasury to produce $1,345,000, 
000. Prospective income from the latter 
source would be cut more than $1,000,000, 
000 even if some of the higher excise levies 
were retained, which would be possible be- 
cause they are proposed for intangibles un- 
affected by a retail sales tax. 

The 3 and 5 per cent basis is the highest 
mentioned by congressional advocates of a 
retail sales tax. The figures show it would 
produce less than one-third of what the 
Treasury is asking for, and that with no 
exemptions whatever. 

Opposing such a levy, the Treasury has 
attempted to show that it would fall most 
heavily on low-income families. Here is the 
approximate amount of a retail sales tax, 
without exemptions, which various groups 
would pay on the average in a year: 


Exempting also sales of medicines 


Retail sales tar at: 


Family income 1 per cent 5 per cent 

% 500 $ 5.00 $ 25.00 
1,000 7.50 37.50 

1,500 10.00 50.00 

2,000 12.40 62.00 

3,000 16.80 84.00 

+,000 21.20 106.00 

5,000 24.50 122.50 
10,000 42.00 210.00 


The figures are computed on the basis 
of the Treasury tabulation. The Treasury 
also contends that there would be a de- 








cline, brought about by the tax itself, in 
the total volume of retail trade below the 
$54,100,000,000 estimated by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
decline would increase, the Treasury holds, 
as the rate of tax rises. 
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Hemisphere Competition for Brazil’s Rubber Supply 


. . . Pressure for More Defense Assistance by U.S. 


Shortages of ships and materials are complicating this 

country’s relations with Latin America. Officials 
charged with carrying out promises made at the Rio de Ja- 
neiro conference are growing impatient over delays in war 
agencies in arranging for adequate exports and imports. Fear 
is felt that U.S. offers soon may carry a hollow sound unless 
deliveries are speeded. Sinkings are not helping the situation. 


CHILE: Torpedoing of the Chilean freighter Tolten off the 
New Jersey coast served to arouse indignation against both 
Germany and the United States. Chile officially requested 
Washington to supply another ship to pick up the cargo 
destined for the Tolten. Then Chile’s defense minister is re- 
ported to have placed partial responsibility upon the U.S. 
Navy, for ordering the vessel to extinguish her lights. Chil- 
ean resentment is fostered further by inability to get fabri- 
cated copper in exchange for raw copper sent tothiscountry. 


BRAZIL: A hitch in Brazilian-U.S. negotiations for needed 
materials also seems to have occurred. More shipping 
space for machinery needed to complete the Volta Re- 
donda steel works is wanted, but not forthcoming. Fur- 
thermore, some officials of the War Production Board are 
said to be frowning upon release of equipment to develop 
Brazilian manganese deposits. Meanwhile Brazil has prom- 
ised to deliver 20,000 tons of rubber to Venezuela—enough 
for half of that country’s needs. The U.S. and Argentina 
also are bidding for available Brazilian rubber. 


ARGENTINA: Recent ship sinkings have strengthened the 
isolationist policy of the Castillo Government, but anti- 
Axis activity continues. Argentina is playing both ends. 
The Government has placed 15 ships into U.S. trade, but 
refuses to join in hemisphere convoys. A barter agreement 
has been negotiated with Spain. 


CUBA: Delivery of the winter vegetable crop to the U.S. 
is being threatened by lack of ships. Cuba also wants freight 
cars, road machinery and mining equipment to increase 
chrome and manganese production. Increased output of 
Cuban nickel is promised with a $20,000,000 Defense Plant 
Corp. loan to a subsidiary of Freeport Sulphur Co. 


Nazi propaganda is making the most of the shipping 

and materials situation. U.S. radio 
monitors report two major themes in Axis broadcasts to Latin 
America: (1) How can the U.S. protect South America if it 
can’t defend its own coasts? (2) How can Chile and Argen- 
tina be supplied if the U.S. can’t even spare ships for Cuba? 


METAL SCRAP: Meanwhile, South American countries are 
trying to lure ships to their ports by promises of much- 
needed scrap. Colombia reports 10,000 tons of iron and 
steel scrap at ports and another 20,000 tons inland. This 
would amount to about three shiploads. Venezuela is offer- 
ing 1,000 tons, and small amounts also are said to be on 
hand in Honduras. 


RUBBER: Discovery of an abandoned rubber plantation in 
Colombia is reported. Trees are said to be still productive, 
capable of yielding 1,000,000 pounds a year—a mere frac- 
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tion of U.S. needs. U.S. officials continue to insist that 
any important raw rubber yield from Latin America de- 
pends upon carefully organized, large-scale trading mis- 
sions into the Amazon Basin, equipped with medicines, la- 
borers, supplies and goods for the native trade. 


DEFENSE: Clamor for stronger hemisphere defense measures 
is growing. Uruguay has recalled all ships until establish- 
ment of convoys, which are under consideration. Guate- 
mala has granted air bases and Venezuela has permitted 
U.S. forces to land there. Chile wants mosquito boats, air- 
planes and guns, but will welcome no U.S. forces. 


Price control experience in Canada is being studied closely 

on this side of the border. To date, Canadian 
controls under the general ceiling on prices and wages have 
operated effectively. Living costs, in fact, actually dropped 
during the first two months of the general ceiling. 


SUBSIDIES: Subsidy payments in lieu of price increases are 
being adopted by Canada to meet rising costs. When costs 
bump hard against ceilings, the Government makes up the 
difference. Subsidies now are going to dairy farmers and 
coal operators; are probable soon for flour millers, since 
the base price for wheat has been raised from 70 to 90 
cents a bushel. Subsidy payments on a considerable num- 
ber of grocery items also are expected, since basic wage 
controls are tied to living costs. 


NEWSPRINT: Joint action by U.S. and Canadian price con- 
trollers is being taken for newsprint. This marks the first 
co-operative price fixing attempt of the war. Other actions 
may be expected. Many of Canada’s supplies come from 
this country and import costs play a major role in Ca- 
nadian price-control measures. 








—UvU. S. Army Signal Corps 


AIRMEN FOR THE AMERICAS 


A group of inter-American students, selected by the State Depart- 
ment from Central America, Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic 
and various South American countries, are receiving pilot training 
in this country. The seven months’ course will prepare the stu- 
dents for commercial or mijitary aviation in their own countries, 
insuring friendly pilots for routes long dominated by Axis airmen. 
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ANCHOR FENCE shuts out arsonists and saboteurs 
— regulates incoming and internal traffic 


V4 ITH spies and arsonists on the alert 
to sabotage defense production, it’s time 
to protect your plant, equipment and 
personnel with a “wall of steel.” That 
means an Anchor Fence around your 
plant—and special Anchor enclosures 
within your plant to keep unauthorized 
employees and visitors away from power 
stations, transformers, laboratories, 
chemical and material stocks, fuel sup- 
plies and other vital points. 


Anchor Fences can be quickly erected 
in any soil, in any weather, even when 
the ground is frozen. The exclusive, pat- 
ented, driven “‘Anchors” hold the fence 
erect and in line, resist terrific force, yet 
can be moved without loss in case of 
plant expansion. 


Send for an Anchor Engineer. Get the 
benefit of Anchor’s 50 years of indus- 
trial fencing experience. Write now for 
Industrial Fence Catalog—and name of 
nearest Anchor Fence Engineer. Anchor 
Post Fence Co., 6610 Eastern Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


1892-1942 Fifty Years of Service 












NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 





Senp us the names of any friends who 
would be interested in seeing a copy of 
The United States News without charge. 


The United States News 
Washington, D. C. 


2201 M Street N. W. 


Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 



















ne repose and privacy of a charmingly 


FRTH AVE. + FACING CENTRAL PARK * NEW YORK 


be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 


which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 





2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 















_ People... 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Jonathan Wainwright, the leathery, 
energetic cavalryman whom General] 
Douglas MacArthur left in command on 
the Bataan Peninsula, is a man whio has 
the confidence of fellow officers. “Skinny 
will take care of that job,” they said at 
the War Department when news of his 
assignment came in. For four years Lieut. 
Gen. Wainwright commanded the cavalry 
post at Fort Myer, just across the Potomac 
from Washington. He worked at being a 
soldier and riding kept him lean as his 
nickname. Many a Virginia farmer has 
seen him on cross-country rides studying 
the battle terrain of the Civil War. 

* * * 

Louis Johnson will take a lot of special 
knowledge with him on his mission to 
India. As Assistant Secretary of War, he 
had the job of industrial planning which 
helped to lay the groundwork for the 





a 
—Harris & Ewing 


LOUIS JOHNSON 


present expansion of American industry. 
Colonel Johnson is big, bald, wealthy, a 
lawyer, and puts a boyish enthusiasm into 
his work. His work as president of the 
American Legion paved the way for his 
War Department appointment. 

” x * 

Richard K. Sutherland was the sub- 
ject of a telephone call from General 
George Marshall to Mrs. Sutherland last 
week. The Army Chief of Staff wanted to 
tell her himself that Major General Suther- 
land had arrived in Australia to serve as 
chief of staff to General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur after three months of fighting in 
the Philippines. General Sutherland, 49, 
has seen plenty of action before. As an 
infantry captain he led his men at Chateau- 
Thierry and Verdun in the first World War. 

*. * * 

John E. Hamm took over as Acting 
Price Administrator when his boss, Leon 
Henderson, flew south to Rio. The six- 
foot, slow-spoken senior deputy adminis- 
trator, only 12 years out of Princeton, has 
covered a lot of ground since—graduate 
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study at the University of Virginia, and 
jobs with the American Management As- 
gciation, National Recovery Administra- 
tion and with the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, where he was assistant director of 
consumer credit studies. At OPA he has 
pcharee of all rationing activities. 
* * * 

Francis B. Sayre spent most of his 
life in the well-ordered world of a professor 
and, more recently, 
of an Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. Now 
the U.S. High Com- 
missioner to the 
Philippines completes 
a dash through en- 
circling Japanese 
forces in his return 
to the U.S. Always a 
walker and outdoors 
man, he’s lean and fit in his middle fifties. 
He remains a hero to many Thailanders for 
his work more than a decade ago as ad- 
yiser to their Government and as its repre- 
sentative in negotiating treaties in Europe. 
His first wife, who died some years ago, 
was Woodrow Wilson’s daughter. 

* * * 

Milton Eisenhower takes over the 
ticklish job of relocating enemy aliens re- 
moved from defense zones. Mr. Eisen- 
hower, who looks younger than his 42 
years, is a Government career man with an 
18-year record of handling tough jobs. In 
recent years he has been land-use co- 
ordinator for the Department of Agri- 
eulture. He’s hard-working and practical, 
but, when he goes back to Kansas State 
College, he finds he still hasn’t outlived a 
brief lyric impulse which led him when he 
edited the student paper to publish his 
own poem called, “O, To Die.” 

* * * 

William O. Douglas, Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, was 
the Government’s top 
registrant for the 
draft. All of the other 
members of the 
Court, of the Cabinet 
and the ranking 
members of Congress 
were too old to regis- 
ter. The Justice got 
special service from 
his draft board in 
suburban Silver Spring, Md. He did not 
have to stop by its office to hunt up his 
number. His secretary telephoned for it. 

* * * 
Sidney J. Weinberg, the special as- 
sistant who handles personnel for Donald 
Nelson, is a Horatio Alger boy who made 
good. He was born in Brooklyn and went 
to work at the age of 15 as office boy for 





( 


—Harris & Ewing 
FRANCIS B. SAYRE 





Harris & Ewing 
JUSTICE DOUGLAS 








a Wall Street firm. That was quite a few 
years ago. By the time Mr. Nelson called 
him into Government service a year ago, 
Mr. Weinberg was an official of Goldman, 
Sachs and Co., investment house. He is 
small man, black-haired, alert, energetic. 
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In hospitality it’s sincerity that 
counts; in Teacher’s... 


Wh the flavour 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER’S- 


Perfection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY 





SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





REMINDER: 
To send a gift sub- 
scription of The United 
States News to that 
business friend of yours. 











CURE YOUR PIPE 
SMOKING ILLS! 
Bornerep with tongue- 
bite and throat irri- 
tation? Then try this 
exceptional new blend. 
Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture smokes with 
rare flavor and aroma. 


Fragrant, pleasantly 
mild, yet full-bodied. Puffs 


coci, burns even and slow. Steady smok- 
ing won’t dim its superb flavor and sat- 
isfaction. Made for “champagne” tastes, 
yet priced low. Why not try it—today? 


25¢ 


NO BITE 
NO PARCH 
NO SOURNESS 


(If your dealer does | | 
not have it yet, write | 
Philip Morris & Co., 
Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., 
New York.) 











=e 


Pye (Minti 


A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 


Country Doctor - 


. 


























(Reading Time: 41 Seconds) 


YOULL 
REMEMBER | 
THIS: 


NE visit to the Hotel New 

Yorker, New York’s largest 
and most popular hotel (3,000,- 
000 guests since 1930!). I¢ has 
everything, yet costs no more 
than an ordinary hotel. Restau- 
rants in every price range, superb 
accommodations, distinctive ser- 
vice and an air of excitement and 
activity that reflects the big city 
itself..Remembering the name is 
easy—the Hotel New Yorker in 
New York. You'll like it; every- 
body does! 
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Home of 
PROTECTO-RAY 
BATHROOMS 
-eethey're ultra-violet rayed! 





Washington Wospers. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Our Four-Man High Command .. . Allied Demands on 
U.S. Rubber . . . Back of Mr. Guthrie’s Resignation 


The airplane that carried General 
MacArthur out of the Philippines is 
not the only one that has made con- 
tact with American forces there. 


xk & 


President Roosevelt is credited with 
making the arrangements that en- 
abled General MacArthur to move to 
his post in Australia without the 
slightest suggestion that he was leav- 
ing in the lurch his men in Bataan. 


x *k * 


Only four men are really acquainted 
with details of this country’s war 
plans and strategy. They are Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the U.S. chiefs of 
staff, Generals Marshall and Arnold 
and Admiral King. 


* 2 @ 


Donald Nelson is running into the 
same sort of administrative tangles 
that wrecked the National Defense 
Commission and the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, which preceded 
his War Production Board. He’s try- 
ing to direct the vast industrial ma- 
chine with a skeleton force. 


= & @ 


Reports are being heard again that it 
sometimes takes two weeks for a 
memorandum of directions from the 
War Production Board to reach Gov- 
ernment agencies that are to carry out 
those directions. Offices involved are 
only a few blocks apart. 


x & ® 


The mission to India that started out 
to represent Milo Perkins’ economic 
warfare organization ended up by he- 
ing a State Department enterprise in 
which Mr. Perkins wasn’t represented. 


x kk 


Jesse Jones is taking the rap for a 
tight situation in rubber that is not his 
fault. He bought and moved to this 
country all of the rubber the British 
and Dutch would sell and all that he 
could carry on the ships that could be 
obtained. Ship owners often preferred 
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to take cargoes that paid higher freight 
rates than rubber. 


x & & 


A complicating fact in the rubber sit- 
uation is that the British, Canadians, 
Australians, Russians, South Ameri- 
cans and others are now expecting the 
United States to meet their demands 
out of this country’s limited supplies. 


x & 


The British were about set to abolish 
their economic warfare organization 
when it was saved on the ground that 
it would co-operate with the American 
economic warfare organization. This 
country’s setup, in turn, refers to the 
British as its model. 


xk 


The disastrous sea battle before Java 
was a “suicide” venture carried out to 
satisfy the Dutch that Britain and 
U.S. were not giving up the Dutch In- 
dies without a fight. 


xk 


Leon Henderson went to Brazil sim- 
ply for the ride, not to put over any 
big “deal” that would solve this coun- 
try’s growing raw material problems. 


x ** 


Resignation of Robert Guthrie from 
the War Production Board, traces: 
(1) to personality clashes, and (2) to 
the failure of WPB to arrive at any 
clear-cut policy on converting indus- 
try to war production. 


x**ek 


Tax increases recommended by the 
Treasury are shocking Congress, but 
are only the first installment of much 
larger taxes already planned to meet 
the problem of war finance in 1943. 


xk * 


President Roosevelt is in the middle 
of a cross fire of controversy between 
Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General, who insists upon going ahead 
with antitrust law enforcement, and 
the Army and Navy and WPB, which 


insist that nothing should be per- 
mitted to interfere with the war effort. 


x * * 


Management in some key war indus- 
tries faces the prospect of being forced 
to leave the job of managing in order 
to go to court to answer antitrust law 
suits reported to be in the mill. 


x kk 


First use of its licensing power under 
the Price Control Act will be made by 
the Office of Price Administration in 
licensing filling stations in order to 
maintain gasoline prices in curtail- 
ment areas. 


xk 


There’s a chance that a rather large 
number of dollar-a-year men may be 
forced to resign as a result of threaten- 
ing trouble from antitrust laws that 
confronts the companies with which 
they are connected. 


xk 


Some managers of war industries are 
concerned over the prospect that they 
will be forced to devote their energies 
and attention to construction of a vast 
amount of new plant, which may not 
get into use owing to raw material 
shortages, when they should be con- 
cerned with problems of current pro- 
duction from existing plant. 


x kk 


Rationing of meat among American 
consumers is being considered in or- 
der to send supplies desperately need- 
ed by Russian troops who are doing 
heavy fighting on short rations. Ameri- 
can lend-lease policy is to give Rus- 
sia the greatest possible aid, on the 
ground Hitler’s fate is likely to be de- 
termined on the Russian front. 


* * * 


The Japanese still are letting some 
Russian ships laden with food and wat 
supplies through to the Siberian port 
of Vladivostok.. The supplies are used 
to help Russia’s war against Japan's 
European ally, Germany. 
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